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Introduction 
: _ 
_K. ZILLIACUS 


HIS, pamphlet on working class unity in Germany comes out at & 
moment when the problem of Germany is forcing itself on the 
notice of the Allied Governments and of public opinion as ‘the 

central issue in the organisation of peace and the acid test of Anglo- 
Soviet relations, The struggle between the Allies in Germany centres 
largely on the issue of working class unity and sets the pattern for what . 
1s happening over most of Europe. ae 
That is to say that this pamphlet could not be more topical, and that: 
the subject with which it deals is of first rate importance. In addition 
it casts fresh light on the subject, by drawing attention to fundamental 
facts which have hitherto been left out of account. eo. she 
' It is a temperate statement of the case of German Socialists and 
Communists who are in favour of the new Socialist Unity Party. and 
justifies the way it was brought into being. That is, it is an ex parte 
Statement, and does’ not pretend to be anything else. (For an able 
hostile account of the formation of the Socialist Unity Party, 8¢e. the | 
Times of May }). . 
But it makes a good case and presents impressive evidence for its 
two central contentions, namely that (a) The splits in the German 
working-class, both on the trado union and the political levels, that were 
Ghiefly the result of, the first world war, were felt as an evil by an 1n- 
creasing: number ‘of workers between the wars, and opened the breach | 
‘in German democracy through which Hitler pussed to power and (b) 
During and after the war there was a réal desire among anti-Nazi German 
workers to learn this vital ‘lesson fromthe past. This fed to Trades: 
Union unity, now virtually an accomplished ‘fact throughout Germany, | 
It also led to the forriation of the Socialist. Unity Party in the two-fifths 
‘of .Germiany under Soviet occupation} where it was encouraged by the 
. Russians, and to thé growing campaign for doing likewise in the rest of 
‘Germany, that is being bitterly resisted by the British and American 
occupation authorities, | elgg : 
"There is no doubt. at all that there is a spontaneous movement for 
unity in the German working class, that has roots deep in German social! 
‘history and that corresponds to the real needs of the present situation. 
“The author ofthe pamphlet disproves the wild allegations about terror- 
istic: méthods, the reopening of, concentration camps, etc., etc., in the 
Soviet zone to compel fusion. He reduces to its true perspective the 
‘famous anti-fusion (but pro-unity of action) plebiscite organised in the 
West Hnd”’ of Berlin under Anglo-American occupation, by a breakaway 
gay 1 ie . ; ; ‘ 3 . j 
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‘group of Social-Democrats, and participated in by only 23,000 of the 
40,000 registered Social Democrats in that area. ; 
It is not necessary to contend that the Russians have never passed 


the borderline between encouragement-and ‘“ pressure,’’ although they 


would deny it as strenuously as the Anglo-Americans would deny that 
they were actively and vigorously ‘‘ discouraging ’’ Socialist unity in their 
zones. The Russian methods have no doubt been rough and ready,” But. 
that is not the point. 

~ The ‘point is that on the one hand both the Russians and the Anglo- 
Americans are bound under the Atlantic Charter, as understood by the 
Russians and as specifically interpreted by the late.President Roose- 
velt, by Prime Minister Churchill (in the House of Commons on 24tih 
May, 1944), and by the Labour Government on 19th December, 1945 
(announcement by Mr. Noel-Baker in the House, in reply to a question), 
‘ to see that the German_people are free to choose any democratic form ct 
Government they want, but are preventéd from restoring any form ot 
Fascism. That is, the Allies are pledged to intervene in German. 
internal affairs, for democracy ana against Fascism. Whereas on the 
other hand, compulsion exercised by the Russians and the Anglo- 
Americans respectively to promote or resist the Socialist unity move- 
ment Is only an accessory factor. | saber! 

The real driving force for unity comes from within the German 
working-class. The real issue is not the methods used by the two Allied 
sides to this controversy in execution of their duty to promote democracy 
and put down. Fascism in Germany, but whether the formation and 
spread of the Socialist Unity Party should be regarded as furthering or 
hindering the development of democracy in Germany, And here there is 
little doubt that the worst that can be said about the Russians is that 


they are doing the right thing by the wrong methods, whereas the -best - 


that.can be said about Anglo-American policy is that it is trying to do 
the wrong thing by methods ranging from gentlemanly to dubious. ~ 


It was no‘ Leftist, but the late Marshal Sikorski of Poland, who: 
said that in order to make Germany safe for civilisation it was necessary - 
to destroy not only the Nazi Party and its teachings, but also the © 
Junkér land owners and the big industrialists. The present state of 


Germany bears out that view. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Observer wrote on 14th - 
April that the only political forces which are reliably anti-. 


Nazi in~ Germany are the political parties of the Left and 
the Trade Unions, representing German labour. But this means that 
‘“German labour ought to be encouraged to reorganise German 
economy according to its ideas—that is, on Socialist lines. Without 
public ownership of key industries and without comprehensive 
economic planning,-the reconstruction of Germany will bog down in a 
succession of phoney booms and real slumps. Full employment within 
the framework of a predominantly Socialist economy is the only 
possible method by which Germany can be both economically rebwilt 


and spiritually and politically de-Nazified. This is also the pre-condition 


for the re-establishment of democratic freedom im Germany.” 


The Economist of 6th April, in a series of five articles entitled 
‘The German Crisis ’’, by members of its staff who had studied the 
situation on the spot, also comes to the conclusion ,that the only way 
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to establish democracy in the British zone ‘is through Socialist 
reconstruction : ane 

‘“The conditions of the British zone make far-reaching socialist 
.experiments a necessity. There is, once again, no other workable 
alternative.. Instead of being driven reluctantly into them, let the 
British administration openly and deliberately evolve a plan for public 
‘ownership of the essential industries and services in North-West 
Germany. (Land reform is not so pressing a-problem.) . . . No amount 
of backing of Dr. Schumacher, the leading Socialist ‘in the western 
zone, in his fight against fusion with the Communists, will be effective 
so long as the Communists can compare the ‘ social backwardness > of 
the British zone with socialisation and land reform in the eastern zone.’ 

_ This conclusion is presented as a reluctant admission pointing to a 
distasteful necessity. The German Social-Democratic Party is to be the 
instrument for fighting both the Nazis and the Communists, whom the: 
Economist lumps together as equally the enemies of democracy. The 
argument is carried to the pitch of advocating the establishment of 
minority rule by the Social Democratic Party, put into power and. 
supported by the British Army of Occupation against the majority of 
the inhabitants, 

On the other hand it is admitted in the samé series of articles that 
‘< the division of the workers is rightly seen to be @ possible contribu-. 
tory factor in the rise of neo-Nazism. In last ‘Sunday’s vote on fusion 
in Berlin, while the Socialist vote against the methods employed by the 
Communists to secure fusion was decisive, in those wards im which the 
vote was taken the vote for a common partnership by legitimate means 
was as large.” | | 

. The Observer correspondent already referred to reports -on 7th 
April that ‘‘ unity of German labour is potentially the only effective 
bar to reassertion in Germany of that authoritarian and nationalist 
spirit of which Nazism has been the fullest but not the only possible 
expression. The objective which Communists pursue—the creation of a 
united Socialist party—is.a legitimate and sound objective. If its 
athievement is still remote, this is in no small measure due to the 
methods used by the Communists, to their suppression . of ‘non-con- 
formist views, to their heresy huntings, and to their unscrupulous dis- 
tortions of facts and suppression of truth in inter-party politics. But, 
whatever the faults of the Communists, it is a fact that the now 
deepéned division of German labour is gladdening' ex-Nazt and crypto- 
Nazi hearts all over Germany, and that it is emboldening all those 
‘political forces that have been lying low since the collapse of the. 
Third Reich.”’ 7 | 

These independent findings from sources’ by no means Communist 
fully corroborate the main contentions of this pamphlet: Now let aie 
look. at similar independent accounts of what is happening respectively 
, in the Soviet-occupied. two-fifths and the western-occupied three-fifths 
of Germany. | 

The Manchester Guardian of 3lst December, 1945, published a 
despatch from Weissenfels in the Russian-occupied zone dated 30th 
- December, which contains the following: 

“There is more ‘forgive and forget’ in the Russian zone in Germany 
than either the British or United States areas. Because of the refusal 
of the’ Russians .o allow ‘outsiders’ to enter the zone reports were 
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spreading that harsh treatment was meted out to all Germans and the 
civilians went in fear of their lives. Now the Russian authorities have 
allowed correspondents to visit the zone, it is seen that the average 
‘little German’ appears to have much less to fear from the Russians 
than from the British or United States occupation authorities. . 

. “There has been a ruthless purge of Nazi leaders and active 
members of the party in every city, town, and village in the zone, but 
the Germans who were ‘inactive’ Nazis are in most cases allowed to 
keep their jobs. They are given plenty of opportunities to rehabilitate 
themselves wnder the watchful eye of the Red Army, . 


rf 


‘The Russian occupation policy is startling in view of the great 
‘hate’ campaign that was directed from Moscow throughout the wer. 
One Red Army officer said to me: ‘Today the average Red Army 
soldier bears no hatred against the German people. He believes that 
Hitler and the Nazis—and not the entire: German people—were 
responsible for the war. The Russian soldier.does not hate for long.’ 

“The Russian authorities have even turned over the responsibility 
of weeding out active Nazis to the German civil administration. A: 
_ German officer studies each case individually and decides whether a, 
person was an active rty member or merely a nominal member. ' 
Tle head of the German administration in- Saxony said: ‘ All war 
-erimindls and active Nazis are out. Former Nazis cannot boss anyone: 
else or be in a position of responsibility.’’? © ae Se Sie 
_ + The Manchester Guardian of 24th May published an article on 
_, * Bast and West in Germany ’’ which makes the unsupported assertion, , 
- agreeable to the ‘cloak and dagger’”’ attitude which that paper has 
_ seen fit to. adopt with regard to the U.S.S.R., that either the success 
or failure of the present Russian policy tqwards Germans would ‘bt 
disastrous to the world and that this policy is more “‘ icily terrifying in' 
-its ultimate developments’’ to the Germans than that of the Western 
powers. But the correspondent admits that it is “ at least a good deai 
warmer in its day’ to day affairs’’ than our. policy. and_ that it ig 
“© wilful blindness not to recognise that mixed up with a quite 
wnscrupulous expansion of Soviet power ts a good deal of, sincere con- 
. wiction that the cause ef democracy must look for inspiration from the 
East. In the day to day carrying out of Soviet policy in Germany 
there is not.a little commonsense and, in particular, a clear political 
leadership that can be made to seem. Gérman and whose appeal to the 
-gegimented German mind is strong. | Bot ee 
_.. The correspondent. makes much of the fact that a speaker at’ the 
official dinner t6 journalists at the opening of the Leipzig Fair .on ‘sth 
May remarked that this was the first chance for’ German and Allied | 
joirnalists to meet'one another socially. In the British zone these 
elations ‘are gonducted on a footing, that made a meeting of German | 
jurtialists ‘with the British authorities “ the dreariest.kind of manifes: . 
tion of the conquerors deigning frigidly to appear.in the presence of | 
e conquered—awhich, since the Germans there were supposed to be''our' 
lends, was ag illogical as it was depressing and harmful t6 ovr cause.’ 
Not, only is"Russian polity probably more. efficient dnd certainly 
@ economical in ‘the use of able administrators, but it is‘ politically: 
Sihtellipents 
The Russians: came into Germany with bayners announcing that 
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Hitlers might come and go but the German people would remain and 
that the Red Army was free from race hatred. This was at a time when, 
the Western Allies were trying to enforce a quite unworkable policy of 
‘non-fraternisation,’ which made no discrimination between. the 
German who had been in a concentration camp and the German who 
had been a local Nazi boss. The Russians discriminated from the staré. 
Certain Germans, they held, were their friends or potentially theur 
friends, and having chosen their friends they gave them every. kind of 
support to show that friendship held a good many advantages. , 
. ‘The result today is an administration in the Russian zone that 
is to all outward appearance German, rigidly controlled through a few‘ 
key appointments at the top, but in every-day affairs left a very wide 
measure of authority. In addition to the venal attraction of substan- 
tial personal reward for readiness to serve Russian interests, thts policy 
holds real ottraction for the ordinary unthinking German, who sees 
administration only at low levels and who believes that Russian ‘policy 
will ultimately give the,Germans a chance to run their country for- 
themselves. This latter is @ most important point, for one has‘ heard 
Germans whom one ‘knows to be sincere say: that they intend to 
support the Russian-inspired ‘ fusion party’ of Communists and Social 
Democrats because they believe that this holds the best chance. of » 
Germans being allowed to rule in Gerniany and of bringing about social 
eg that are much needed in Western Germany as well as in the’ 
|ASt. ‘ - ‘ | 7 
! The Manchester Guardian of 2nd January has an article on the 
land reform carried out in the Soviet zone which states that _ 
« Barely four months ago the German Administration working m the 
Russian zone, of’ occupation announced, that land reform’ was to be - 
carried out throughout the provinces under: Russian control. Today this — 
‘drastic social change can be regarded as concluded with a promptness 
and completeness which: few observers believed ,to be possible.  ._ 
; S*The attitude of the politically uninterested peasant and land 
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workér_is more in' favour of the land reform than .is sometimes 


realised. It would be a great. mistake to underrate the enthusiasm 

that can be found in the Russian zene’among those, who hope to 
participate in the redistribution vf. land. This applies, of cowrse, in 

‘particular to the many agricultural refugees from the_east who were — 
‘relieved of all their possessions when they crossed the. River Oder and 

who wish to settle down‘ as quickly as possible, even if it is to be under 
“thé most dificult conditions. There are also farm labourers’ im Western. ; 
Germany who, are looking across the zonal frontier and are wondering.’ 
‘whether they should not move eastwards. in otder to take part in the: | 
distribution. af farm land... | a ae oe ae oe 
__* Dhe 'sseond part of this article, appearing the next dey, said. ‘that. 
the’ land neform had made a great impression on the German people: 

In. Helmstadt, where the British and\the' Russian zones of occupa-- 
tion meet, you can see men who four montha ayo owned 10,000 acres 

and more'and who have nothing today but. their bare lives. Twenty - 

miles. farther, west you find a completely different picture. . On' your. 
qrrival.at the farm of, say, Count Wartenburg, you willbe asked to: 
matt in the big hall, which shows many signs of the accumulated wealth, 
and‘ the civilised life of igererations. . You will notice that the servants 
_ bow'in great :respsct and that relatives and friends kiss,the Countess’, - 


hand. Teienvern Ae ? : | 
d g that her cousins ne: - 
ee ae eee ene ee neg 
ceremonial somewhat out of place. This is at if eae might find the 
Germans feel in Western Germany. In fact “eh Cae La a 
feeling, not oly in working class quarters but ae is some strong © 
tuals, that the time has come to do away with tl also among intellec- 
- peu in the West as well as in the East.’’ ee ee 
ighty per cent of the big land owne 
- é wners wer eae 
but the Russian step might compel the Western Allie aed enna fe 
_ likewise, against their will, lest they might a les to decide to do 
reactionary if they lag behind the Russians on ick eraebake ang 
4 Moreover, there are plenty of landless refugees aa vital issue. 
deibe: gettled Gulthe land ifthe bie extateninstha Wait wore 41a ure 
up. But the British occupation authorities are : ee 
than the Americans to contemplate such a step Ty mote Eat Tne 
non-political ’’?: they “ yant~ ; p. Their motives are 
ie ey ‘‘ yant to get on with their job 
rigktl dade een the feeding of the starvinet hey eee aie 
ightly—that any change 1 ; ars ar—quite 
their plans.” ge wm the present social structure can only upset 
' "Under pressure the 
: ; they might eventually do wh 
with the coal mines in the Ruhr, namely take the a ies athe pore 
“of the Zone Commander. The wiser solution might b pe Unto custody, 
Germun political groups tt 8 e ‘‘to encourages 
political groups to come to the front with their 7, 
ee an and to show whether they are ready to aeeearith laa ae 
sibility for a decision whi pe Ee ESPON 
a economic eee might change decisive Germany’ s somal 
© | -On 3rd June the Manchester Guardian public tial | 
its Berlin correspondent on the plebiscite to ise Peace ao ihe 
end of June to decide what industries. should be nationalced area 
: ‘“*The people of Saxony in the Russian zone will be given an BA 
tunity on June 30 to vote ‘Yes’ or‘ No > an a referendum to det ne 
. the final ownership of all the most important business SR er at cae 
: their, pro vince. They will have before them a law promulgated Neda 
Saxon Government, and since this new law has been agreed peloreha 4 
by the leaders of the Liberal Democrats und the Christian Dene ak | 
as well 7 by the aaa ctay “Unity’ party and the trade 
“UNLONS ere.is little dowbt that the outcome of the re i - 
. resounding ‘Ves. vn if ca referendum will be’ 
“The law—on . paper—is a fairly liberal con ia | | 
Ce, ne uprom 
expropriation of all private businesses whose owners hoe ah ab aay 
Nazism, militarism, or war crime and the acquittal of the ek 
people > who may have been caught to some extent in,the cogs ae 
Nazi machine, but who cannot be considered directly guilty fo the 
.Nazi regime. Two lists are being drawn up, one of businesses ae 
mended ba ean and une oe of concerns to be left to private 
_ owners. n June 30 the people of Saxony will b ss aed 
these lists... . : eo Bgee tol approve 
“This Saxon referendum is of great importance politi eee 
oe. : : at 
can be used to point out how effectively ‘ final ‘le Nacifcation ao. ee 
achieved in the Soviet zone with popular consent, and this ma re : 
considerable influence in the British zone, where there has Bee ie 
_ siderable criticusm—much of it justified—of delay in the de-Naxific re 
of private businesses.”’ | teation 
ey 0 ig. : 
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The: Russians, of course, have an easier job in their zone than 
we have in ours, for theirs is less highly industrialised, less densely 
populated and normally produces a surplus of food available for the 
rest of Germany. But that merely emphasises the fact that any 
_ attempt to split Germany into two halves would recoil disastrously on 
ourselves: it would not rouse any forces of revolt. in the Soviet zone, 
but it would cause large sections of the population in Western Germany 
to turn actively in favour of union with their brethren in the East._ 
This is admitted by most of the commentators already quoted. ~~. 
, _- British policy-is in fact turning in a vicious circle: on the.one 
hand it tends to divide Germany into two because it is anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet. On the other hand the nearer Germany approaches 
‘to the point of division the worse economic conditions become in the 
British zone and the more the population turns on both social and 
national grounds to Eastern Germany. , | 

British’ policy under the Labour Government is in fact being driven 
by anti-Communism into repeating on an international scale the policy 
of the Right-Wing Social Democrats Ebert, Scheidemann and Noske in 
Germany after the First World War. They fought the Left-Wing 
Socialists and Communists in order to preserve capitalist democracy, 
and in the process became more and more dependent on the ‘German 
General Staff and German big business. In much the same way the 
Labour Government are becoming more and more dependent upon 
American big business and Uncle Sam’s mailed fist to keep their end 
up against the U.S.S.R. and the forces of social revolution in Europe. 
| The extent \:to which anti-Communism dominates our policy _is 
brought out by the following despatch from Dusseldorf 1n the British 
zone in the New York Herald Tribune of 7th June: 

‘“‘ Fear of the German Communist Party haunts 
senior British officials in the British zone today. i 
‘worried about the unpleasant political consequences that would follow i} 
the Communist Party should gain political control of N orth-Western 
Germany. This is the most striking impression of the political- situation 
in the British zone that this correspondent gained after a twelve-day 
tour of that area. .. Anziety lest the Communists should gain control 
in the British zone is at the back of many of the policies adopted by 
the British. It certainly is as big a factor as humanitarian considera- 
tions in their recent acute worry about the: food situation wm their 
zone. For if food rations had to be reduced and famine should prevail | 
ain the area, it would be grist in ‘the Communist mill and would send 
thousands of voters flocking into the extremist camp. It is. also a. 
major motive behind the British opposition to the political separation 
‘of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. : 

‘“For the detachment of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from the 
‘Reich would play into the hands of. the German Communists. The 
latter, who in the Ruhr are led by Max Reimann, an. intelligent, 
capable and pushing man in his forties, have adopted a nationalist 
line. One of their principal slogans is ‘German térritorial unity.’ 
.. . Fear of: the Communists also explains why the British are support- 
ing so strongly the Social Democratic Party in their zone, which is led 
by. dynamic Kurt Schumacher, who lives at Hanover and has -estab- 
lished the party headquarters there for the entire Western area. * The 
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the minds of the : 
They are frankly 


. . / 3 , 
(British regurd the Social Democrats as the best bulwark they have 
, against a Communist landslide. . . . ae 
The plain truth is, as some British officials ruefully confessed to 
me, that the Communists under Russian leadership have a programme, 
and the other parties have none. Dr. Schumacher, at the Social 
Democratic Congress at Hanover recently, told his followers-that at 
the present time there was no use in. the Socialist leaders trying to put 
a concrete programme before their followers because. there was no 
earthly chance of it being carried out. But Communists profess to have 
such a policy, based on the unification of the Socialists and Communists 
as. it was carried out in the Russian zone. ', 
_ + “ Although .the newly-founded ‘ Socialist-Unity’ party is not 
‘recognised as a political party by the British, there is plenty of , 
propaganda in favour of the idea to be seen. Placards of Otte 
ee sO ee ere Pieck, Lesy eer ely the Socialist and Com- 
munist leaders in the Russian zone, shaking hand ; 
and bill-boards everywhere.” ‘i is i se ae oe soi 
The most illuminating general picture of conditions in the British! 
zone is that contained in the Economist article of 6th April. Our 
. greatest asset, it says, is our reputation for fairndss, devotion and 
_ efficiency. Our greatest weakness is the negative character. of British: 
. rule and its lack of defined political purpose. As applied’ to de- 
Nagification this means that ‘‘ many Germans, particularly in the busi-: 
ness world and in the conservative circles of the old Deutsch-national- 
“ party,”. who were “‘ sufficiently influential to co-operate fully with. the' 
azis without wearing the Party label ** have ‘ slipped through the 
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. democtacy, which had, been submerged by a gang of Nazi wild 
; men. but’ would come to the surface again once; they‘ had been: 


pmer: ° : : ~ for i es ; 
/vemoved. his belief is an error, for, in.:Germany ‘‘there ig no 
" bred iy diffused sense of non-polttical democracy. The instinctive. 


work- with any group which by any methods. restored German, 
1 


és Iqst. week planned to finance its aetwities by, establishing 
‘kof #eldtionships with German. business firms. There.are few. 


he preat'majoraty, even if they reject Hitler, accept Bismarck, 
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ursue tomorrow, with the same serious energy .é policy of 
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aggrandisement. .. To hcpe for a German political revival from such 
forces is to hope for democratic regeneration from those who in 
(1982 and under the presswre of the slump, of growing Communism and 
of the ardently exploited hatred for Versailles, sold. out completely and 
willingly to the Nazi movement. By 1952 the Allies’ industrial plan 
will have created economic conditions worse than those in 1932. Com- 
munism is already growing rapidly in Germany, under compulsion in 
the.-east, voluntarily in the west, and the ‘‘ Potsdamer Diktat’’’ makes 
the Treaty of Versailles look ike a pan-German love feast.. It is 
inevitable that under these conditions, the groups which supported the 
Nazis in 1932 will support the neo-Nazis in the far more hopeless con- 


ditions of 1952. To rely on them is to ensure the defeat of, whatever. 


anti-Nazi forces there are in Germany. 


‘‘ Even if the German situation itself did not present the British-. 


administration with pressing reasons for altering its non-political 
approach, the action of Britain's Allies would compel tt to do so. There 
can be no hope of political neutrality and of a restoration of @ pre- 


‘Nazt society in Germany now, because thé Russians are not poleren ty, 
e. 


neutral and have in their zone made sweeping social changes. 
Russians, by introducing land. reform, and __ soctalised 
given German Communism, through which they work, 
advantage over the democratic parties, and have partly offset the 
unpopularity of their occupation. ...If the opposition to Communism 
is @ mere negative anti-Communism, based on the. myth of an 
‘unpolitical democracy,’ there are only two ways in which politics can 
develop in the British zone. Communism ,as a positive force may 
‘secure the support of the majority of the workers, may disintegrate 
iand destroy social democracy and, by its restless activity and umnscrupu- 
‘lous tactics, achieve power. The far more likely a 
round a negative, British-sponsored anti-Communism, 
will rally which ‘formerly supported Hitler in his anti-bo 
and from them will etherge in the British zone a new for 
,gocrapism, fies .. , 

 ' 4 These are not abstract ‘possibilities. They. are 
questions of the next months. The coal crisis in the Ruhr .an 
efistg, desperation at the Allies’ industrial p 
tion of the Ruhr from the German ecdnomy, al 
‘ithe growth of éx | 


lshevik crusade 
the burnin 


, lL these issues will force 
tremism in the British zone. 


industry, have. 
a marked: 


lternative is that 
the same forces. 


m of national-. 


ng 
d the food . 
lan, the possible -separa- - 


At present, the British . 


‘authorities have no weapons with which either to fight or master this | 


crisis. Umpolitical democracy..and the restoration of the Be ne 


status quo do not add up to a policy which can resist for more than.a_ 
democracy. :' 


negative’ 


short period the forces of disintegration. The only hope for 
in. the | British zone depends ‘upon the. ‘abandonment of. 
poe and, the introduction af @ positive approach.’ A 
oa ‘0 late there have been some ‘signs of a positive approach. The 
political vacuurh ¢reated by our occupation is slowly being ‘refilled. 


cote 


_. *Separatist and Ménarchist movements, says the Manchester. 


Hanover. os . : 
| &Dhe extreme Right of the political, scene in the British zone of 


Germany,” says the Manchester Guardian of 8th April in a despatch | 


from, & correspondent in that zone, ‘is occupied by the Deutsche 


‘Guardian of 13th March, are considered to be at work in the South, in 
‘Swabia ayd Bavaria, (where they are receiving French support) and in _ 


Aufbau Partei (German Construction Party). But the ‘ Construc- 
-tionists’ are only the most extreme of a number of Right-wing 
- influences which are beginning to make themselves felt with more con- 
fidence in the zone’s political life. 
‘<The ‘ Constructionists,’ who include in their programme a demand 
for an ultimate plebiscite on the monarchy, as yet have only local 
existence, and of more direct importance in the present stage of 
political development are the Right-wing influences in the major 
parties which have been given tecognition throughout the zone. .. 
~[t-is still ampossible to consider German politics without relation to 
the political intentions of the various occupying Powers, but in 
Western Germany, at any rate, it 1s now clear that a definite Right 
wing is emerging and that this will have to be reckoned with in 
'. determining Germany’s political futwre, —- 3 
‘This Right wing is emerging both distinctly, as in the Construc- 
tion party and in various small local groups, and within the fold of 
other parties. When the Communists, the Social Democrats, and the 
Christian Democratic Union were the only parties with. any real 
existence in the British zone unattached Conservative opinion naturally 
tended towards the Christian Democratic Union. This has influenced 
the Christian Democratic Union and has turned the party rather 
strongly towards the Right. .... There seems to be a growing gap 
between progressive elements in the Party and the more or less Right 
wing leadership.’’ 3 , | 
: The Economist articles already ceferred to also emphasise the fact 
that the Christian Democratic Union is more and more being dominated 
by its Right Wing, which is stuffed with people who were at least 
collaborationists with regard to the Nazis and whose allegiance to 
, democracy is doubtful. Neither of the accounts quoted, however; . 
mentions the fact that considerable surprise and distress has been 
caused in Socialist (not to mention Communist) circles in Western 
Germany at the fact that the monarchist and other extreme Right 
_ parties ‘have been licensed by the British occupation authorities and 
allowed to issue publications, recruit adherents and generally become 
active. J ; 
‘An even more sinister illustration of the fact that nature abhors: 
a vacuum is contained in the following account written by the 
Observer correspondent from Hamburg on 14th April: . a 
«The first year of Germany’s occupation by the Four Powers is 
drawing to an end. In retrospect, the year looks like the’ beginning - 
of a tremendous and ominous failure. | : 
. 6 Last spring, after the cease fire, Germany seemed to be only too 
anzious to shake off National Socialism. The fresh memory of Hitler 
was being universally and loudly accursed by a sorely tried, frustrated 
and deceived people. Nazism seemed to have suffered’ moral and 
political shipwreck as well as military deyeat. oo 
“ What has taken place since can without exaggeration be described 
as Nazism’s gradual moral recovery. Underneath the thinocrust of 
‘democratic’ Military Government, Germany is instinctively and 
rapidly re-educating herself back to National Socialism. In thé British 
zone one constantly hears from anti-Nazi Germans that; if free elec- 
tions. bere to be allowed now, 70 or 80 per cent. of the people would. 
vote Nazi.’’ ' 12 eS ; 


\“ 7 ‘ 
As_ was stated at the beginning of this introduction, what. is 
happening in Germany is of a piece with what is happening all over 
Europe, | 
The Observer correspondent:in his Berlin despatch of 7th April says 
that what is beginning to happen in Germany and the rest of Europe is. 
similar to what has already happened in Greece (where the reader will 
remember that British intervention, started by Mr. Churchill and 
continued by the Labour Government, smashed the broadly-based 
democratic Centre-Left resistance movement and installed a reactionary 
dictatorship, which. is now developing into a Royalist-Fascist terror 
after a General Election which was a caricature of democracy). af 
The background for this development in Europe is the struggle 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, in which this country, . 
even under a Labour Government, is more and more drifting into the 
position of the ‘‘ brilliant second ’’ of the United States (much as the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was the ‘“ brilliant second ’’ of the Kaiser’s 
Germany). It is doing so because as a ‘ well-informed Labour Party 
source’? told the New York Herald Tribune (May 29), the Labour 
*Government are planning to unite “ the Social Democrats in Germany 
and Western Europe for an ideological battle against the Communists | 
of Eastern Europe.’’? The Conservative. New York Herald Tribune’s 
comment on this policy is that ‘This would be a new_ Soctalist ° 
International, but it would only be one wing—the Left Wing—of a’ 
greater predominantly non-Socialist International which is.now im the 
making, an odd alliance which includes groups ranging from the. old-' 
line Socialists to the Fdlange, cutting across national boundaries 1% G° 
tangled confusion of fears and loyalties.’? This is the cold ‘truth. 
Labour’s anti-Communist policy in’ Europe is approved by Churchill at. 
home and Franco abroad. It is the delight of our enemies and the 
despair of our friends in Europe and America alike. ne 
' The effect on European reconstruction of the Anglo-American Vv. 
Soviet alignment: is brought out by the following quotation from the, 
_ Economist of 20th April: i | : 
ae ‘The belief, incredible though it is, that the Russians and the. 
British are destined to fight before the year is out is a factor of turbu-. 
lence and disintegration from one end of the Continent to the other. It 
prevents economic reconstruction. Why rebuild, af the armies will pass 
this way tomorrow? It prevents political pacification. Why.be con-. 
ciliatory, if your ‘friends’ may cross the frontier next week? It- polarises 
the division between Left and Right, between Past and West. It. 
tempts the Communists to greater excesses. It rallies an unsavoury 
ik see guard of reactionaries and déclassés under the banner of anti-- 
Bolshevism.”’ j | | 
The effect of the Anglo-American v. U.S.S.R. contest on the’ 
business of winning the peace after the Second World War is summed 
up as follows by Walter Lippman, one of the shrewdest and_ best 
‘informed and most friendly to this gountry of American political 
observers. After visiting the most important’ European capitals he 
wrote as follows in the New York Herald Tribune on 4th May: | 
| ‘*The most important conclusion IT have to report is, I .am sure, 
_ indisputable. It is that all European Governments, all parties, and all 
leading men are acting as if there would be another world war. There 
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further German aggression. le, je , 
- “Tt German anti-Fascists were unwilling -to learn their lessons 


workers, so that it can obtain power single-handed and use it for 
Carrying out our programme of Socialist reconstruction. Therefore, 
complete working-class unity can only be obtained in and through. the 
Labour Party, and the Labour Party has the right to lay down the 
conditions on which it is prepared to‘ admit Communists, Common 
Wealthers, I.L.P’ers, or anyone else into its ranks (which does not 
exclude differences of opinion inside the Labour Party as to the wisest 


| Way of exercising that right). 


_ On the Continent in general, and in Germany in particular, the 
Situation is wholly different from what 1t is here: Democracy has been 


destroyed by Fascism and the working-class is so deeply divided that - 


- there is no hope of the Left holding its own against reaction, let alone 


gaining power ,for Socialist reconstruction, unless Communists and 


. Socialists co-operate. _Even Leon Blum, who, represents the’ older 


generation and the Right Wing of French. Social. Democracy, warned 
the Annual Conference of the Labour Party of that fact. 
In conclusion, let me ask the readers of this pamphlet to ponder 


over the following words from a group of German anti-Nazis,‘all former — 


political prisoners from Concentration Camps, who were conscripted. 
by the Nazis and are still being kept by the Labour Government in a 


Prisoner-of-War Camp in Egypt:¢_ 

‘We feel uneasy at the continual statements that a_ struggle 
between Communism, and Social Democracy is to be the future political 
outlook. Such ideas are childish. We are about 800 prisoners-of-war 


in Egypt who are all former political prisoners. We participated im the- 


ideological underground battle against Nazism. The opinion among 


all of us is strong that only a united working class would: be in the | 


position, to achieve a really democratic Government and to avoid any 


° 


from the pist it would be a great disaster for the future of Germany - 


and for the peace-loving nations too. No one should forget 1918 and 
3. . ; 


‘‘We think it the most sensible course to maintain the unity we 


found in concentration camps, gaols and prisons, and which we achieved 


in a lasting way as prisoners of war. Neither the British Ldbour Party 
nor the Russian Communist Party need fear a united working class in 


Germany. On the contrary we might be a bridge to prevent further - 
-misunderstanding. ' We think 1¢ could be one. means of creating a 
united Socialist Europe as the first step towards the brotherhood of 


man in the whole world,’ (‘‘ New Statesman and Nation,’’ June 15). 
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for secret Communst battalions he made some wise'statements on 


| BB ier seoret Comm Laski was entirely preoccupied with the search | 


: desperadoes and 8.6. 


new 


workers’ unity. 


In 1943 he wrote that if the fratricidal strife 


between Socialists and Communists ‘‘ which did so much to wreck the 
Labour Movements of Germany and Italy continues when the war 


‘ ends, the result of the war for freedom may well be the achievement — 


only of a more bitter slavery.’’ (1). There. is no honest. member of the 


| Labour Movement who would not agree ,with these observations. 


/ 


DANGER SIGNALS 


to regain their influence and power. The Nazi un 
Only recently the Anierican military authorities | 
discovered a terrorist organisation of the former Hitler’ youth with | 
widespread ramifications all over the American and British:zones. A’ 
British court at Lueneburg had to deal with a group ‘of ‘so-called. 


from crushed. 


 ¢¢ Kdelweiss pirates’? who were planning sabota 


‘y. 


‘The forces of slavery are. still very much alive today; one year-after' 
the war. In Germany, Fascists and reactionaries are trying wie daa | 


! yoning* 
underground is..far 


ge. The .Bavarian, 


Minister-President Hoegner has disclosed that a secret army of Nazi 
des men was operating from mountain: hide-outs,, A. 
list marking down 400 German officials for assassination. has been 
“discovered. In the Rhineland and North-Western Germany, meetings’ 
of democratic parties have been broken up by gangs of Nazi youth. ' 
_  .At the same time many former backers of the Nazi regime from big 
‘industry have retained their directorships or even got into some of the , 


iadministrative bodies set up by Allied authorities, for example: 
HERMANN BUECHER, one of the prominent financial magnates of Hitler 


- Germany and former head of the German Electric Company (A.E.G.) in 
‘Berlin. He is building up’ new headquarters in Hamburg with other 
industrialists and bankers and is establishing new connections. — ai 


Sie trast (Vereinigte Glanzstoff) who. was ’ , 
Lt ,dviser on their economic and war policy. He is a member of the - 
and is now President of-t 


and an a 


IN, member of the Bo 


Rhenish Provincial Assemb! 


Adyiso 
PF 


-one of the he: 


a member, 


| 
| 


dist.:co 


Board set up by British Military Government. 
& 


ard of the German’ Synthetic, 
an active supporter of the Nazia '' 


e Econqniic «| 


, a former Cologne banker, a director of the A.E.G, and’ 


d by 


“e aracte riped by 
‘the secret’ heads: “AG 
he secret’ of the: Rhénish Provincial Assembly. 


s of the big 


Kiléckner Mining and:8 


teel Concern. He w 


a U.8:A. Treasury Department Investigator ag‘ sae 
of. the vast, Nazi ‘finazcial and war ap. one of | 


machine.” He is now : 


ald be continued. The delegation of the World Hedera. 


yade Unions; which visited ' ( 


£7 seas charged and established that 
sts aie re-einployed in wunporiant po 


Gerinany in February, 1946, 
Nazis dismissed from - 


sitions’ elsewhere’ in’. 


supporters who remain in important and influential positions in the 


followed Laski’s advice in order to safeguard freedom 
a 1 ae \ : > 
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management of German industry demonstrates that expediency has in 
far too. many cases annulled correct policy. . ° .”? (2): 

In some parts of Germany monarchist and. nationalist parties have. 
been organised already. Reactionaries and former Nazis are trying to 
infiltrate into the democratic parties and to disguise their true inten- 
tions of a2 quick come back by paying lp service to ’’ western 
democracy ’’ and ‘‘ western civilisation.’? They find a willing ear 
among all those who still live in the past and who put the blame for 


all the present misery not on Hitler and his gang but on the Allies 


‘a lack of understanding liable to lead to serious complications. Lack 


’ 
i 


and the German anti-Fascists. A radio commentator at Munich 
described the atmosphere in Bavaria as follows: ‘‘ Many. people have 
not overcome certain National-Socialist racial ideas. The lesson of a 
collapse of unprecedented magnitude was inaufficient to free them from 
their nationalist and overvearing attitude. The opposition between 
town and country, at a time when the two should have been intimately | 
co-operating, has become increasingly acute; and short-sighted local 
patriotism’ is in full swing. The resettler problem is often met with 


of human solidarity is a dangerous phenomenon in a country where it 
is of the utmost importance.’ (3). In such a climate the germs of 
Fascism can thrive. ee ibaa 
These are ee danger signals. Is Germany again going to be 
an instrument of the dark forces of slavery, oppression and aggression, 
as happened after 1918? Or is it this time to be transformed into a 
truly democratic and peaceful country ? | = ve 
Where do we get an answer to these vital questions? The World | 
Trade Union Delegation states in ‘its report: ‘It is to the Labour 
Movement and to the organised workers of Germany that we must look , 
for the democratic regeneration of the German nation. They represent 
ane of the most reliable anti-Fascist forces in Germany, and it 1s upon 
this foundation only that a new Germany can be built. .....” (4). 
“” But have'the German workers‘learned the lessons of history? Have 


they ended their fratricidal strife which, as Professor Laski_ correctly 


remarks; Wrecked the Labour Movement of Germany? Have. they , 


' -@ERMAN WORKERS ACT °°” 


id t 


ae 1 Sitade the doWnfall of the ‘Third Reich great changes have taken | 


‘place in. Germany. «One of these changes, the most important of them 


4 


fi 


: 2. 
"Where they.‘find full and free expression (and this is unfortunately .. 


all, is undoubtedly the rebirth of. the German: Labour’ Movement, 


After 12 years of oppression it has come into being again, a young. but 


rapidly gfowing force, full.of new ideas, ‘of energy and enthusiasm and 


with ‘many new: leaders;. to replace 4 very large number of former 
leaders who were killed by the Gestapo. acs 


‘mot yet the case in all zones 6f Germany) these new ideas and the new 


forms of organisation show themselves vigorously. Take the’ Trade 


. Tn the past, before 1933, they lacked’ a united: trade nnion 


organisation, but. instead were divided according to political opimiong — 


into, four sepatate. bodies. There were the Free Trade Unions which | 


“had existed’ since 1875 and. were the strongest movement. In 1930 . 
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they had a membership of nearly five millions. They had played a big” 
part, especially in their early period, in organising the German 
workers and educating’ them in class consciousness. But later they 
came more and more under the influence of permanent officials. - This 
bureaucracy .which was opposed to a fighting Trade Union movement 
followed a policy of close collaboration with the employers, and took 
more and more measures against democracy in the movement In the 
inter-war period this policy led to a growing opposition within the 
‘different unions and the expulsion of whole trade unions. These 
militant trade unionists formed the Revolutionary Trade Union 
- Opposition (RGO). Then there. were the so-called’ Hirsch-Duncker- 
Unions, which-had been. formed in 1868 as appendage of the Progressive 
People’s Party and whose, purpose was to fight the socialist labour 
movement. In 1891 a Christian Trade Union Movement was formed, 
also with the purpose of fighting the socialist influence in the working 
class. These Christian Trade Unions first supported the monarchy of 
Wilhelm II; Jater, during the Weimar Republic, they were under the 
influence of the Catholic Centre Party, whose leaders, like the Chan- 
cellor Briining, did so much to destroy the Republic. The Christian 
Trade Unions were especially strong in Western Germany. 
The split of the Trade Union Movement into four different political 
sections-was one of the causes of the weakness of the German working 
class when Hitler came to power. Duving the Nazi regime, trade 
unionists who continued the fight against Fascism and its war prepara- 
tions became resolved to rebuild the Trade Union movement ag one 
united movement, once Nazism had been defeated. This took place as 
goon as the Allies allowed the formaticn of trade unions. The Free 
German Trade Union Association (FDGB) was formed in Berlin. In it 
the former members and many leaders of the Free Trade Unions, the 
Hirsch-Duncker Unions, the Christians as well as the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Opposition are working together. . . 
r This has had tremendous effect on the growth and influence of the 
Unions. In the Russian zone, where they have been able to operate 
freely since June, 1945, they held their first zonal. conference on 
February llth, where delegates represented a membership of nearly 
two millions. In the meantime at least 600,000 more workers have 
‘filled in their membership cards. In this zone the trade unions have 
been given a leading part in denazification, the planning of production 
the management of factories, as well as the safeguarding of workers 
interests. The movement is still in its infancy in the other zones, where 
authorisation to function was given much later, and where there are 
still many local differences. ‘In the British zone, membership wag 
approximately 500,000 at the end of April, in the American, 600,000. 
The French zone has about 163 local branches of different unions, with 
a membership of 130,000. 


| The important fact is that all over Germany, in. spite of local and 
gonal differences, the Trade Union, movement has overcome the old 
political divisions and is growing up as one united movement. — 
: : > ONE PARTY | ; ~ 
‘-This united trade union movement will undoubtedly help | the 
German workers to achieve better working and social conditions. [+ . 
-will alsé enable them to become the leading force in the rebuilding of 
Germah economy on: new lines. oo 


! 
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There has been a historic step forward in the political set up of the 
German working class, too. At the beginning of April the Social 
Democratic parties and the Communist parties of Saxony, Thuringia, 
Brandenburg,: Mecklenburg, Vorpommern and Berlin, that is the 
Russian zone of occupation, where over 20 million Germans live, decided 
at their conferences to merge into one single party—the Socialist Unity 
Party. Then after the formation of this party in the provinces and in 
Berlin, an all-German Congress of the Social Democratic Party on the 
19th and 20th of April and a Congress of the Communist Party at the 
same time decided to unite both parties. Two days later, a joint 
Congress was held which proclaimed the formation of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany. | | | 

Details of the delegates present at these Congresses are worth, 
noting. — | 

' At the Congress of the Social Demccratic Party (SPD), 445 dele- 
gates came from the Russian zone representing 681,500 members, and 
. 103 delegates came from Western and Southern Germany. 

At the Congress of the Communist Party (KPD) 380 delegates 
came from the Russian zone representing 511,000 members, and 127 
delegates came from Western and Southern Germany representing 
160,000 members (104,000 in the British zone and 56,000 in the 
‘American zone). a1: 

There were therefore at the joint Ccngress—the first of the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED)—1,055 delegates (825 from the Russian 
- and 230 from the other zones). They represented, if we take the Russian 
sone alone, a membership of 1,192,500 members. Sy ners | 

From its inception this new party was the strongest 1n Germany. 
And this if we take the membersh‘p in one zone only. In the British, | 
American and French zones special circumstances exist, which at the 
moment still retard the -development of the new party and which will 
be described later. . 

A HISTORICAL NECESSITY -— 


In one part of Germany, as we see, Socialists and ‘Communists — 
have come to the same conclusion as Professor Laski some years ago. 
They have joined’ hands. Their fratricidal strife has ended. They 
have created a solid foundation for the achievement of Socialism. _ 

Into the post-war German political scene has entered a force which. | 
is more significant than the mere: numerical aggregate of the two | 
parties. Ultimately, it means that in the fight between democracy and 
reaction in Germany the balance has definitely been struck in favour © 
of democracy, provided this new party can organise itself and grow © 
freely in all parts of Germany. ; | Xs 3 
- But how was its formation received? Opposition ‘has naturally 
come from all the former backers and supporters of Hitlerism: all 
those unteachable ktelievers in Germany’s mission to dominate. the 
world. Violent outbursts came from the Berlin newspaper ‘‘ Der 
-Tagesspiegel,” around which many newly-baked democrats have rallied 
and which systematically attacks every reconstruction measure of the 
German anti-Fascists. Unfortutiately, however, even a group of former 
social democratic functionaries, which wields influence in Western and 
Southern Germany, joined in these attacks against the new party of . 
unity. Under the leadership of Dr. Karl Schumacher, of Hanover, a 
former deputy of the Reichstag, and Karl Severing, ‘a former Prussian 
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Minister of. the Interior, they oppose the Socialist Unity Party as a 
‘¢ communist mAchination’’ and a ‘ Russian creation.’’ 


+ In Great Britain the fusion of the German workers’ parties has . 
been welcdmed by a group of 28 Labour M.P.s and many leading trade 


unionists, who sent a message of greeting to the Congress of the SPD, 
in which they said: ‘‘ We believe that socialist reconstruction can be 
‘carried out in post-war Europe only through the close co-operation and 
unity of Socialists and Communists, and we fervently hope that your 
Congress will carry the movement for unity a long stage further.’”’ (5) 

; with one noticeable exception—the ‘“ Daily Worker ’—the British 


Press, including the ‘‘ Daily Herald,” received the party merger un- . 


favourably. They described it as a ‘‘ Gleichschaltung as drastic as any 


devised by the Nazis’ in which the SPD has passed under the control | 


of ‘the Communists. Or they simply declared that German Socialists 
had voted for unity as a result of Russian bribes and pressure.” 


'- he attitude of the Conservative Press causes nq surprise, because . 


‘no one expects it to be in favour of workers’ unity. But the opposition 


of the Labour Party and a large section of its Parliamentary Party, _ 


and the support they give to opponents of unity like Schumacher, is 
rather. a different matter. It is surprising and painful for those 
hundreds of thousands of workers in Germany who today are trying 
to build a new country. In the words of Georgi Dimitroff, the hero of 


the Leipzig Trial, they are deeply convinced “ that the fusion of the 


Communists and Social Democrats today, after the bitter lessons of -the 
war, into one united party of the working class, which isa decisive 
factor pf true democracy, ts a historical necessity.’’ (6) oe 


 » Jt is.so simple to describe historic events as. the 


pressure or that it is, the continuation of Nazi totalitarian methods. 
‘But how far from the truth! 


In fact the fusion of German Socialists and. Communists into one 


ynited movement is the logical’outcome of a historical process which 


was marked during many decades by fundamental differences ‘between 
the two workers’ parties and by the consequent paralysis of the Labour 


moyement.. An understanding of the significahce which the Socialist. 


‘Unity Party hes for the building of anew Germany and for security 
‘and. peace in Europe, can therefore be reached only through a study of 
the, history of the German Socialist Labour Movement. In this 
‘pamphlet this must necessarily be limited to the main facts, = - 
“- We shall,try to show that the Socialist Unity Party can‘claim to ‘be 


a true successor of the once proud and; mighty German Socialist Move: . 


* 


al work of some ; 
hidden hand—and yet such nonsense! How easy it’is to declare that the © 
Socialist Unity Party ‘is an artificial structure built up, by outside © 


_ 


nient: ‘It can,clatm to have ended & é6plit which lasted for 30 years.' | 


Amd'it can claim to have drawn the ecéssary lessons from ‘the 
be wiblé. experiences of. the past years, —. | eee ge oie 


CHAPTER II 


Lessons From History : 


URING the fifties of last century German industry, heavy industry 
D in particular, grew rapidly. But economic development was 

’ hindered by the fact that Germany was not yet a National State. 
The revolution of 1848 had neither brought national] unification, nor had 
it opened the way for democracy. Frightened by the appearance of the 
working class on the European and German scene, the bourgeoisie had 
submitted to the Prussian Junkers who, after they had defeated the 
revolutionaries, established a reactionary regime. The workers, as far’ 
as they were organised at all, were still under the influence of the 
liberal bourgeoisie. = ee ; 


. LASSALLEANS AND EISENACHIANS 

At that time a lawyer, Ferdinand Lassalle, began to campaign for 
an- independent political party of the workers. This,party was formed, 
in 1863 under the name of General Association of German Workers. 
Lassalle had the idea that Socialism could be realised with the help of 
producers co-operatives and State credits. These credits he hoped to: 
get from the reactionary Prussian state, which was then under. the 
chancellorship of Bismarck. So: Lassalle negotiated with Bismarck and, 
promised help in the carrying out of the main task Bismarck had set 


il 


ween thei as embittered. Sometimes it even 
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‘For almost ten years they used their strength, money and time in a 
mutual struggle—* to the joy of our enemies,’’ as Bebel wrote, 

_ _As the German people did not have the necessary strength and the 
workers were divided, national unification finally came about not as 
the result.of the action of the progressive forces. It was not established 
on_a democratic foundation, but under the command of the Junkers 
and militarists who took over the leadership of Germany. ‘The newly 
developing German bourgeoisie agreed with the big feudal landowners 
on securing reactionary Prussian traditions in the civil service and- 
the army and on the most suitable methods to hold down the workers 
and the people.’’ (1) 


A UNITED PARTY 


The question which had been most disputed between the two 
workers’. parties had been solved. New possibilities and new tasks arose. 
The unification of both parties became possible and was achieved at the 
Unification Congress at Gotha in 1875. The Socialist Workers’ Party. 
of Germany was born, The programme adopted was, however, a bad 
compromise. It was an eclectic mixture of various -theories, and 
contained numerous ideas of Lassalle. Marx attacked it strongly in 
hig famous ‘‘Csitic of the Gotha Programme.’* He thought the 
Eisenachians had made too many concessions, which constituted a grave 
danger to the new party and would finally strengthen sectarianism as 

“well as petty bourgeois influences, : | 
Lassalleanism was really a Nationalist influence in the working 
class, subordinating it to the policies of the Prussian State, permeating 
it with the idea that the -workers would gain by. supporting the 
monarchy of Wilhelm I, After unification this remained a danger 
ywhich, as later events showed, was not overcome by the other tendency, 
that of Marxism, of scientific Socialism. As one recent: book on 
German history says: ‘‘ The democratic and revolutionary tactics of 
Bebel and Liebknecht against nationalism and their hostility. to the 
unification of Germany - ‘from above’ created an? wnitially 
firm foundation for the Social Democratic Party, whilst Lassalle’s 
§ firtations with Bismarckism’ proved in the long run an evil heritage 
of the German Labour Movement.” (2) oe ae ‘a | 
In the Reichstag elections of 1874 both parties had won a ‘total of 
351,670 votes. The united party grew even more rapidly and strongly. 
Its. leaders, like Bebel and.Liebknecht, were very popular, It Was the . 
‘only party seriously opposing the Junker Government, Then Bismarck 
intervened. He was a typical Prussian Junker and hated the Socialist 
Movement with all his heart. In 1878 he issued his ‘‘ Socialist Law.”’ 
It was a severe blow to the young party. It was robbed of all political 
rights, its organisations were dissolved, newspapers closed down, its | 
‘leading members imprisoned or banished from the country. as 
The party, which had adapted itself to the new conditions ayd - 
worked underground, had to be directed from abroad and to smuggle 
‘its literature from Switzerland or Great Britain into Germany. 
‘ ; During the duration of the “Socialist Law” in spite of all persecu-: 
tion the influence of the party grew. The trade union membership also 
was on the increase. Finally, in September, 1890, the Government was 
Be = a ee . 24 . : Ks 


forced to withdraw this law which had strangled the Labour Movement 
for so long. . 


At the Reichstag elections of February, 1890, the party won 
1,400,000 votes, nearly 20 per cent. of all votes cast. After the repeal 
of the ‘‘Socidglist Law’’ it reconstituted itself and in 1891 adopted a new - 
programme, the so-called Erfurt Programme. Under the leadership of 
Bebel there followed a very rapid expansion of the party and the 
movement as a whole, which the anti-Labour policies of the Kaiser and 
,the repressive measures. of the police and courts against strikers could . 
not stop. The membership of the party rose from: 


384,000 in 1906. 
to ,720,000 in 1910 
and to 1,086,000 in 1914, 


In 1914 the number of subscribers to the Party Press was 1,488,000. 
At the General Elections °in 1912 the party received 4,250,000 votes, 
i.e, 35 per cent. of the total. Thus it won 110 seats\in the Reichstay 
(30 per cent. of the total). - 4s 

The membership of the Free Trade Unions under the influence of 
the SPD rose, too, from ‘200,000 in 1890 organised in 62 centralised 
organisations, to 2,075,000 in 1914 organised in 48 centralised organisa- 
tions and 11,000 local branches. The Co-operative Movement had 
°1,730,000 members in 1914 belonging to 1,149 local or district 
‘o-operatives. Then there were educational and other organisations of 
the workers with a large membership. The party had a large number - 
of newspapers and other publications. This was undoubtedly a big 
achievement. And the German working class was proud of it. 

The old, pre-1914 Social Democratic Party had great merits. “It 
was a model of organisation and strength for the Socialists of all 
countries. For a long time it was the leading section in the Second 
International. ' \ , 

Many veterans of the German Labour movement, who grew up with 
this old party, to-day recognise that the Socialist Unity Party, firmly 
rooted in scientific Socialism, upholds the great tradition. They have 
therefore given wholehearted support, The fusion Congress of the 
‘Berlin SPD and KPD was greeted by 82-years-old Eugen Ernst 
who was a@ member of the SPD at the time of Bismarck’s Socialist: 
Law. He said: ‘‘In my youth the working class was united and united 
it stood against the reactionary attacks, the prohibitions, persecutions 
and disciplinary measures of the Government of Bismarck: This’ fight 
strengthened it and led to great successes. Today I call you not to the 
fight, but to peace amongst you, to unity. Only when you are wnited 
will you be able to build your house so firmly that réaction will not 
ence through the back door.’’ (8). | 

ther old workers’ leaders who support the SED are 96- : 
Georg Ledebour, who entered the RiGveHiene at the end of Ge ee 
and was twice a member of the Reichstag; Theodor Leipart, the Citrine 
of the German Trade Unions; Schoépflin of Weimar, a former editor 0: 
the. Social Democratic Party Paper ‘‘ Vorwarts”’ and member of thi 
Reichstag, as well as many others. Wilhelm Pieck, the Chairman o 
the SED, was one of the most active members of the German Labou: 
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Movement before 1914. It is no exaggeration to say that the party is 
inheriting all good qualities of the once united movement. 


THE ROT SETS IN 


With the help of the mass organisations the German workers 
possessed before 1914, Germany could have been made into a progressive 
country. In, Parliament and outside, Social Democracy fought against 
the warmongers like Krupp and against their grip on German foreign 
policy and the State administration. It fought against Prussian 
militarism, which used the army against the workers and prepared for 
war. It fought for the rights of the working class in many large scale 
strikes, and for universal suffrage. . ; ae - 3 

But its programme contained many illusions as to how Socialism 
could be achieved. Engels criticised the’Erfurt Programme of 1891 


democratic: Revolution. pe weakness of the fast growing German 
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ae themselves already in the crises during and shortly, after, the 
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separation from them. In the name of the unity of the party, Karl : 
Kautsky, another famous Socialist leader, and others made many con- 
cessions in practice to the Bernstein Group and often declared that © 
differences were exaggerated. - 
There was a third group, represented by Rosa Luxemburg, Karl 
Liebknecht and others, who saw clearly the dangers of the spreading of | 
Bernstein’s influence and who also opposed the indecision of Bebel. They 


- recognised that it was necessary to fight for reforms, but that it was 


impossible to overthrow the militarist and Imperialist Government. of | 
the Kaiser in this way. To follow a policy only of reforms would lead | 
more and more to collaboration with the capitalists and the Imperial 
Government. But this left wing, which was the most Marxist part of 
the German Social Democratic Party following the line of revolutionary 
class struggle, refused, too, to draw the conclusion which was vital inthe. 
years before 1914: to cleanse the party of the petty-bourgeois influences « 
and consequently to make it a Marxist Party as the Bolsheviks had done., 
in Russia. . _ ine 
vents in 1914 showed clearly that the reformists had gained the 
dominating organisational and ideological influence in the. party. Many 
party officials and trade union leaders had come to regard the party,as | 


_ @ loyal parliamentary opposition of the Kaiser whose task it was to work. 


for social reform within the framework’ of capitalism. And this in fate 

of an increasingly aggressive Imperialism which since the beginning of. 
the new century was rattling sabres and clamouring for colonies, new.. 
markets, a ‘‘ place in the sun.’’ | 
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_'4914, the Parliamentary: fraction, supported the war as being a war of. 


" ‘beriod by’ the turning pway of the larger part of thé leadership. 
ie 


' supported the war and agreed, 
‘g policy of no. jabour struggles and; of . close 
_with he warmongers. On ,the other side _ | 
“pelatively ‘stall minority of Socialists like Karl Liebknecht, 


_faithfyl to: Marxigm.and to the decisions of the International 
. Congresses at. Stuttgart (1907) and Basle (1912), Tone ei 
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‘voting within the Parliamentary fraction, finally in December, 1914. 
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rinciples' of Marxism. ‘On. the ond side there was the official | 
be 5, Scheidemann, ete.) and. the majority of the p 
on the “ Burgfrieden °?~ 


Luxemburg, Clara Zetkin, Franz Mehring, Wilhelm Pieck, who 
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Socialist Parties in the event of an unjust war ‘‘ to rouse the masses and 
thereby to hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule.’’ Their slogan 
was, no class peace (Burgfrieden) but class struggle against the war. 
| The support of the war by the majority led not only to a split within 
‘the leadership but increasingly-to a complete rift in the German Labour 
Movement. The oppositior’ was expelled from the Parliamentary faction, 
newspapers of the opposition were banned, opposition functionaries were’ 
denounced to the military authorities. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
: Luxemburg, who led the struggle of the minority, were soon persecuted, 
the one by being called up altlough an M.P.,’ the other by being 
‘imprisoned. But even as a soldier Liebknecht continued to publish 
leaflets and propaganda material against the war and to organise the 
opposition: One of these leaflets—in May, 1915—contained the famous 
phrase: the main enemy is in our own country. Wilhelm Pieck, one of 
the left wing organisers, was arrested in May, 1915. 

“From January, 1916, onwards, the anti-war activities of this revolu- 

tionary minority were centred around the ‘‘ Spartacus League ”’ and its 
publications. Karl] Liebknecht was arrested during an anti-war demon- 
stration on the Ist of May, 1916, and condemned to 4 years and 1 month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour. But in the spring, 1916, a number of 
hunger demonstrations and strikes showed that the masses were turning 
against the Government and the war. When 55,000 Berlin munition 
workers went on strike they were threatened with hard labour and con- 
scription. Mass arrests of. members of the Spartacus League took place 
4nd many of the strikers were sent to the most dangerous parts of the 
front. The official party supported these moves against the revolutionary 
elements. “Even within. the Parlamentary fraction, however, this: 
continuous ‘support of the war and the Imperial Government caused 
growing opposition. From March, 1916, onwatds the party leadership 
expelled not only members of the Reichstag who had voted against 
military credits but whole local opposition groups. Thus the necessity 
for an Independent Social Democratic Party arose, which was formed in 
April, 1917, at Gotha, under the leadership of Hugo Haase and Georg 
’ Ledebour, and to which the Spartacus League adhered. The party 
united a large part of the workers who. were opposed to the imperialigt 
war and the Ebert-Scheidemann pro-war policy. , ' 

From 1917 onwards, under the influence/of the Russian Revolution 
of semi-starvation -and the obvious imperialist character of the war 
a mass movement developed, with large strikes in munition factories and 
many demonstratijons,in the big towns. Shop stewards’ committees were 
formed in the factories. The Government introduced martial law against 
civilians and used it on a mass scale against the workers. The Russian 
October Revolution led to fraternisation on the Eastern Front and a 
revolutionary spirit among the soldiers. 

This mass mhovement caused a change in the policy of the leaders of - 
the SPD and the other Government parties. In order to stop a further 
turn to the. left they demanded (in' March; 1918) democratic rights for 
the whole of Germany, including a democratic franchise for: the Prussian 
' Diet. The Progressives and the Catholic. Centre supported the Social] 
Democratic proposal. These promises were not realised, however, until 
revolution had broken out. A conference of the Spartacus League and 
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Left Wing Radicals of the Independent Social Democratic Party was 
held in October, 1918, where they demanded a united Social German 
Republic. 
ae the beginning of October a Parliamentary Government was 
formed under Prince Max von Baden, a nephew of the Kaiser. 
Scheidemann, Bauer and other right wing Social Democrats joined this 
- Government, whose task it was to save the monarchy and to pacify the 
masses. As victory was now out of the question the Kaiser left the task 
of concluding peace to this Government. At the end of October the © 
fronts collapsed. Ludendorff, practically the ruler of Germany, fled to 
Sweden. “Liebknecht was freed from imprisonment. The sailors 
refused to execute an order of the Admiralty and_ revolted. The 
Government still thought it was an isolated mutiny and sent the Social 
Democrat Noske to restore order. But Revolution had broken out and 
it spread like wildfire through Germany. td 
On November 9th the German Republic was proclaimed, much 
against the will of the right wing leaders, like Ebert. 
The defeat of Germany had not been caused as the militarists and- 
reactionaries later pretended, by the ‘‘stab in the back,” as they 
called the Revolution. It had already become inevitable when the 
provocative policy of its imperialist rulers united against’ Germany all 
the big powers. Iour years of bloodshed had exhausted all reserves 
and all ‘the strength of the people. But the majority of the German 
people did not:free themselves in time from the fetters of official war 
propaganda. The Revolution broke out only after the military collapse 
of the fronts had become obvious. Again this is due to the weakness of | 
the progressive forces in. Germany, specially the working class. 
The Revolution found the German working class split into three | 
parts: the official Social Democratic Party which was collaborating with 
the High Command, the Independent Social Democratic Party which’ 
entered the Ebert Administration after the Republic had been pro- 
-elaimed, and the Spartacus League, from which, at the end of 
December, 1918, the Communist Party of Germany was formed. 
The, fact that the left wing elements hall hesitated so long to form 
a truly revalutionary party meant that at the moment'of the break- 
down of the imperial war machine and of the monarchy there was no 
party which, as‘in Russia, was able to lead the working class to 
victory over Imperialism and to the establishment of the workers’ 
ppwer. Only a small section of the working class understood that the 
policy of Ebert and Scheidemann would lead the Revolution to its 
downfall. They supported the foundation of the Communist Party 
This party itself made some serious political mistakes at its: first 
Congress when it refused to participate in the elections to the Nationa] 
Assembly and showed a negative attitude towards the trade unions ar, 
the peasantry. ‘ ; and — 
It was therefore easy for the right wing Social . 
agreement with the Generals to begin a ereiless apie ee Cr 
Communists and the revolutionary workers. On Janua 1 : the 
‘| Liebknecht and R : . ary 15th; 1919 
Karl Li and Rosa Luxemburg were murdered by officers of the 
white guards which the Social Democratic Government had calle Fes 
Berlin, while thousands of Berlin workerg§ were shot in the “a oe 
*yattles and by the counter-revolutionary troops. These struggles led te 
a deepening of the rift within the Labou | : 
vad bloody fratrididal strife, * = Yemen’: to. mutual hatred 
, — 29. | | 


. THE FAULTS OF 1918 
During the preparations for the present merger, Socialists and 
Communists in Germany have had many discussions about the lessons 
of 1918, and it can be said that they have agreed, although pnior to 
1933 agreement on this question was very rare. What was wrong with 
the November Revolution? Why. was it possible for reaction, after 
only ‘a short break, to be able to regain its power and to provoke 
cea aie War?e What must be done to avoid the mistakes made 
in ,, 7 | 
‘The November -Revolution removed the monarchy -and some 
remnants of feudalism. A number of important democratic rights and 
liberties were won, such as.a shop stewards’ law and women’s suffrage, _ 
There was a real mass movement which could have finished reactionary 
power and militarism in Germany once and for all. If the German 
. people had, understood the lesson of the war: that imperialist robbery 
means national misfortune, it would have put the war criminals before 
a tribunal, it would have expropriated the armament’ industrialists, . 
bankers, big landowners and destroyed all vestiges of militarism. 
| What happened instead P | a 
The Revolution led only “to a’ change in the form of Government, . 
not to a fundamental upheaval.’ The Generals ‘were not imprisoned, | 
the war criminals not called to account. Some of the new Republican 
‘ministers even made an alliance with the reactionary militarists;. 
Hindenburg was left in command of the Army. General Groener, ong: 
“of the imperial Generals, became a close adviser of Ebert, the President’ 
of the German-Republic. The revolutionary movements in Berlin ang’ 
‘Central Germany were defeated by reactionary ‘‘ Free Corps ’’ (White 
Guards) which had been formed at the order of the Social Demotratig.: 
Government. Nothing was done against the war criminals, even thie ‘ 
economic power of the military caste was not touched. There was tio ™ 
agrarian reform. Later the princes even got millions in subsidies. The 
big estates of the Junkers became ‘training grounds for terrorist 
organisations which murdered Republican leaders and revolutionary 
workers. Out of these bands the Nazi stormtroopers and black guards 
' were later recruited, while the small army of 100,000 left to Germany 
and which was kept quite free of any men with progressive leanings, 
‘began’ éarly to. prepare for rearmament and a new war. _ , ter 
‘,  "Whe- November Revolution not only did ‘the. militarists ‘No harm, 
bot it also left German Imperialism untouched, Krupp, Réchling’ | 
‘ Vogler and the other big industrialists were not disowned. In. order to — 
eave their property they had professed their loyalty to the new regime, | 
-Mhe Frée Trade Unions evén made, an agreement with the leading: 
organisations of the industrialists instead’ of banning, them. ..This- 
, working-committee was recognised by, the Government and thts ‘tha: 


; monopolist, organisations were given a place.in the Republican: stata... 


“tmachinéry. Some years after the Reyolution they were. the’ real * 
Pee ee erie ie os ss a 
“,  "Dhere was'nd breaking up of the old reactionary state administ; | 
‘tion either: lt was still possible to. find in ‘the highest Govatiment 
positions aficiale who had their shate af guilt for the wat and who were 
_ontspoken enemies of thé. Republic—diplomate, judges, school inspep' 
, tors. “Most of the civil servants of Voeipieed presh Germany were Jeft in. 
| their posts, and, could easily and freely undermine the Republi¢. The‘ 
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murderers of Liebknecht and Luxembufg and other progressives were - 
acquitted, while a growing number of democrats were put behind bars 


' organised a putsch. It was quickly stopped by the general strike of the | 
workers and their armed forces in the industrial 8 | 


"Kapp Rebellion the terrorist gangs started individual assaulia’ on 


Republicans and murdered hundreds of them, among them Foréign 
Minister Rathenau, who had signed the Rapallo Treaty with the Boviet’ | 
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separately. tricts of Geriiany. , 

_ Examples ar y movements in January. | 
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against this racket. In Septeanber and November, 1923, the Iascists 
were gathering in Bavaria and Northern Germany with the aim of 
overthrowing the Reich Government. The latter, however, sent its 
main forces into Saxony and Thuringia against the Provincial Govern- 


‘ments of left wing Socialists and of Communists as well as ugainst 
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Hamburg, where a rising had taken place in October, 1923. 

It is true that. Hitler and a number of Nazis who had organised a 
Fascist putsch at Munich and who then ‘had no mass influence were 
arrested. But it is also true that the Communist Party was suppressed 


_ in November, 1923. The Communists had been joined in 1920 by a 


majority of the members of the Independent Socialist Party (USPD) 
who were disappointed with the behaviour of their leaders after the 
Revolution. The rest of the USPD mostly went back into the, social 
Democratic Party. While all workers’ parties and organisations had 
rown during the Revolution, particularly the Communists, the 
strength of the Labour Movement as a whole declined during this period 
of fratricidal struggles. : 
The second period in the history of the Weimar Republic can be 
said to have lasted from 1924 to 1928. During these years the German 
bourgeoisie managed to regain stability thanks to replacement of plant 
and equipment and to English and American credits. | 
It began to dream of a new aggressive war. The Dawes plan, of 
1924 reduced German reparations considerably, and made the recon- 
version of German industry possible as well as a short-lived improve. 
ment in the living standard of the work:ng population. In Janu 
1925, a Government was formed under the leadership of the German 
Nationalists. Two months later President Ebert died and Hindenburg 


- was elected by the combined forces of the Right. 


The Communists attempted to bring out the workers in strikes 
against the employers’ attacks on wages and working conditions, and 
proposed united action against the growing activities of the Nazis to 
the Social Democrats. But they were not very successful. One event, 
however, showed what strength the Labour Movement possessed if it 
acted as one. In 1926, a Referendum wéds held for the expropriation 
of the Royal families and Princes. It received 14,400,000 votes, thus 
mobilising in a united front the Communists, Social Democrats and 


‘several millions of voters of the petty bourgeois parties. Its aim was 


defeated, however, by a legal trick. | 

With reference to the pclicy of the Social Democratic Party we 
shall quote once more from a recent American book on German history: 
‘The leaders of Social Democracy wanted no co-operation with the 


Communists, They saw in the economic upturn which set in after 1924, 


and which. was aided by foreign loans, the beginning @¢ a long period 
of capitalist prosperity. Powerful trusts arose in Germany during 
these years: for example the I.G. Farben Combine, formed from the 


“merger of a number of chemical enterprises, and the Vereinigte 


Stahlwerke which fused the coal mines, iron:and steel works of Thyssen 
and Kirdorf and'most of those of.the deceased Hugo'Stinnes'in a single 
giant undertaking. In 1927,.at the Kiel Convention of>the Social — 
Democratic Party, Rudolf Hilferding,’ the party’s lading economic 


sthinker, characterised these trusts as ‘organised capitalism, the 


socialist principle of planned production.’ (6)... : 
This conception ‘of a peaceful development of German monopoly 


capitalism made many Social Democratic and Trade Union leaders blina 


to the fact that the prosperity was only temporary and that the trusts - 
‘had got complete control of German economy, which they ‘would 


increasingly use for a new imperialist aggression. 

‘the elections to the Reichstag in May, 1928, showed that the 
Labour Movement was growing again. The Nazis suffered a heavy 
defeat at these elections, their votes dropping to 800,000. It was one 


of those periods where unity of Socialists and Communists could have — 


prevented the further development of reaction. Instead, the Social 
Democratic Jeadership chose coalition with the German People’s Party, : 
the main party of the big bourgeoisie. ‘ 

The third period of the Weimar Republic from 1929 to 1932 showed 
how short-sighted the theory of peaceful, stable capitalism'had been? 
The capitalists with the help of foreign loans and through increased 
exploitation of the workers had built up a new and most advanced 
industry. In the economic crises which began to grip the country from, 
1930 onwards this rationalised industry became one of the causes “of: 
Germany’s high unemployment. At the end of 1930 nearly half the 
production machinery had come to a standstill. The German popula- 
tion, especially the middle classes, who had already lost everything 
during the inflation, were hard hit by the crises. The Nazis ascribed 
the catastrophe to the Versailles Treaty, the payment of reparations to 
France and also to the failure of the democratic parties to act. Their 
propaganda, which made clever use of national feelings, had a pro-. 


found effect on the despairing masses, while the workers’ parties — 


recognised too late: how deeply the lower middle classes were stirred.” 
Still the Social Democratic Party refused to use its State power to 
suppress Fascism. Instead, more than once it took measures against 
the anti-fascist workers’ movement, e.g., May, 1929, in Berlin, when the. 
Social Democratic Ch’ef of the Police, Zérgiebel, ordered his 
police to fire on a May Day demonstration, while Severing, then 
Prussian Minister of the Interior, suppressed the Red Front League, 
an anti-fascist defence organisation. The Nazis wére left free to build 
up their armed.bands which soon began to terrorise the working people. 

In 1930 the Social Democratic Party was manceuvred out of the 
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Reich Government. The Catholic Chancellor Briining, tolerated by jthe — 


“Social Democrats, began to rule, using the emergency pkragraph 48 of 
the Weimar Constitution, which, in fact, suspended the Constitution.. 
Democracy was at an end, the imperialists were actively preparing to’ 
establish Fascism. By 1931 they had subscribed millions to the Nazi 


‘ 


funds. In the same year all the reactionary parties and military | 


organisations, together with the Nazis, formed the’so-called Harzburger 


Front for a general offensive against the Republic. The democratic © 


parties, especially the Centre Party, retreated before thie attack, and 
themselves used anti-democratic methods. 
At*the presidential elections'in April, 1932, the nationalist parties 


supported Hitler’s candidature. Instead of agreeing on one progressive | 
candidate, the Social ‘Democrats voted with other parties for : 


Hindenburg, with the slogan ‘‘for Hindenburg against Hitler,’’ whilst, 


‘the Communists voted for Thalmann. Hindenburg was re-elected by 20 
million votes against 13 million for Hitler and § million for Thalmann. 


‘Thus the Labour vote was split. One month after his re-election | 


Hindenburg gave way to the pressure of the monopolists and Junker 
dismissed Bruning, and established the semi-Fascist Papen he eee 
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. One of its first acts wag to oust the Social Democrats from their last 
stronghold, the Prussian Government. But when the Communists pro- 
: posed calling a general strike; the leaders of .the Social Democratic 
‘Party and the trade uniors refused. Instead they appealed to the 
State Courts _ 
Even at the end of 1932 and in January, 1933, when finally Hitler 
was put into power by the big monopolists, the united action of the 
‘working class could have prevented Fascism. In November both 
parties together won 13 million votes (Social Democrats 7,240,000, 
Communists 5,980,000 votes), while the Nazis lost 2 millions. But 
when on January 30th, 1933, the Communisis again proposed a general 
strike, the leaders of the SPD and the trade unions refused, this time 
with the explanation that Hitler had taken power legally and that one 
would have to wait and see if he would act constitutionally or not. 
_ What then, are the main features of this unhappy history of ‘the 
Weimar Republic? | 
'.* A fundamental weakness ,was that the Republic allowed the 
reactionary and Fascist forces to grow again unhindered. ,Force was ‘ 
used, as the events from 1919 to 1924 clearly show, against the most 
progressive sections of the people fighting for democratic rights. The 
icy of Stresemann and General von Seeckt, which envisaged a 
gradual. buiiding up of aggressive power, went unchecked. During ‘the 
economic .and political crises of 1929-1932 nothing was:done by the 
_ democratic parties to break the monopolies, who sabotaged production 
,and financed Fascism. Instead, the Government of Briining directed | 
all its efforts to beating down the wérkers while at the same time 
tolerating the terrorist activities of the Nazi Party and its unscrupulous 
_ propaganda for the fight against the Versailles Treaty, that is for 2° 
new war. | : en 
~ While reaction remained armed and advanced step by step’ to 
destroy democracy and prepare a new aggressive power policy, the 
Labour camp, followed two divergent policies. 
1, _ Social Democracy had chosen a policy of coalition with the Centre-. 
and other bourgeois parties., The trade unions collaborated with the 
- industridlists.. Many workers were influénced by this policy. In 1918 | 
many had. believed that measures of socialisation of industry.would be 
“earried throug. Later they thought.that ‘‘ economic democracy,”’ as it 
was’ called; would break the power of the trusts. Even during the . 
»economic crises they hoped for a peaceful elimination of reaction and. 
: big capital through elections. . Part of the léadership of the SPD and > 
' the Free Trade Unions’ believed: even after Hitler had come to ‘power, 
that ib would be possible for their organisation to exist within the — 


, 


° fascist state. er | te ee a | ‘ PS , 
.. . Mhe choice which faced Social ° Democra¢y during ‘the ‘pre-fascist | 
ariod' is described in Franz Neumann’s book ‘‘ Behemoth,’’ as follows: 
“The ation was desperate and. called for desperate measures. The 
‘Sotial Democratic Party. boy neds either the .road: of. political 
Revolution’ through a wnited, front with the Communists ‘under _ 
"Socialist: leadership or ¢o-operation, with the semt-dictatorship of. 
riining, Papen and Schleither in on attempt to ward off the greater 
anger, Hitler.’ There was no other choice. The' Social Democratic. 
arty was faced unth the most difficult ‘decision in its history. Together : 
ith the trade umions, it dectded to tolerate. the, Brining Governient’ 
han. 107 National Socialist Deputies ‘entered. the Reichstag» én. 
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September, 1980, and made a Parliamentary majority impossible. 
Toleration meant neither open support nor open attack.” (7). 

It was a policy which condemned the working class to a wait-and-see 
- attitude and to passivity towards the manceuvres of reaction. 

From January, 1919, the Communists had fought against the 
comeback of the imperialists and militarists which could only lead 
Germany into a new war. Many thousands of Communist workers fell 
during the Weimar Republic in battles against counter-revolutionary 
and fascist bands, or were put into prison. ae . 

But the reactionary policy during the Republic, including that of 
the Social Democratic Governments, plus the brutal terror used against 
the Communist Party, had its repercussions on the policy of that party: 
lt did not always differentiate between the Social Democratic masses 
and the policy of their leaders. This resulted in a fight against Social 
Democracy. It did not defend the democratic Republic with enough 
energy when the Nazis had already openfy gone over to'the offensive 
against it. In its general policy the KPD put forward slogans of action 
for the defeat of capitalism and the winning of working class. power, . 
which were much too advanced for the conditions and the consciousness 
of the masses. 7 | 2 a 

During the discussions which preceded the party merger both. 
Socialists and Communists, have dealt extensively with the lessons of 
the Weimar Republic not in order to put forward mutual accusations, 
but to work out the right policy for the United Movement. They, havé 
‘recognised .the faults of their policies (though there are still some 
leading Social Democrats in Germany, including Dr. Schumacher of 
Hanover, who in apite of all the facts refuse to see anything faulty 
in their pre-Hitler policy) Otto Grotewohl, today chairman of the 
‘Socialist Untty Party, said in a speech on September 14th,’ 1945: 
“The working class 13 guilty not only because it did not’ prevent 
Hitlérism from coming to power in 1982-33, but also because from the 
moment of the birth of democracy wt only used political tactics without 
knowing that the task was also to use political strategy.’? |Meanings 
that the re-armament of big industry against the Republic had. been. 
under-estimated and that nothing was done to.win-the middle classes. 
ruined by the war, by. inflation and the economic crises, for the. cause 


democracy to destroy the state of Weimar.” (8). 
" . ee We “TWELVE DARK YEARS . Net P Po 
_ "wihen Hitler came to power this did’ not just mean the replaceient | 
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The rights of free association, press and speech were annulled. Goring 
- ordered the burning of the Reichstag as a signal for the most brutal 
terror against all progressive people. 

More than 90,000,000,000 marks were spent by Hitler up to 1989 
in rearmament and war preparations. Part of it was used to spread 
the barbaric racial theory which made large sections of the German 
people believe taat they were superior to any other people and born to 
dominate the world. e 

The essence of German Fascist Imperialism has been put thus by 
Walter Ulbricht, one of the leaders of the Socialist Unity Party: 
_ $¢ Hitler imperialism revealed itself politically to be the _ blackest 
feaction. The people were degraded to followers of the most reactionary 
circles of heavy industry and banking capitul. In order to hold the 
- people down an immense police and bureaucratic apparatus was created. 

For Hitler and his backers the war against other peoples also provided 
means for the complete enslavement of the German workers and the 
German people. From the booty obtained in other countries he handed 
crumbs to a section of the working people in order to make the working 
class willing supporters of his war policy., Fascist German Imperialism 
hindered economic development by limiting the manufacture of con- . 
sumption goods to the detriment of. the people in favour of the 
armament industry. Fascist German Imperialism transformed the 
state into a state of robbery and usury, where the big owners of capital 
and their Nazi appenduge lived mainly from the pillaging .of other 
countries and the enslavement of other peoples. Fascist German ‘ 
Imperialism led to the deepest cultural decline, by ,raising everything 
reactionary and anti-democratic in the history of our people to be-the 
‘German essence’ and suppressing everything progressive. The 
vestiality and rottenness of German imperialism was expreseed in the. 
yurore of extermination which destroyed forecgn countries, as well as in 
‘the cold-blooded destriiction of our country, in the extermination of . 
unhabitants of other countries and the annihilation of the progresstve 
forces among our people. Extermination of hwman beings in torture 
chambers and gas wagons, by lust-murders and in ‘gas ovens—that 
characterises decaying German invperialism.’’ (9). . 

Communists and Socialists were the first victims of Nazism and 
they suffered the longest time in concentration camps and Gestapo 
prisons. But even after 1933 the split of the now undergropnd Labour 
Movement was not overcome. The Communists repeatedly approached 
the exiled leadership of the SPD with proposals for joint activities, 
such as appeals against war preparations and for the support of the 
victims of Fascism. They. always refused. j 

_- In Germany, however, under the difficult conditions of Fascist . 
terror and underground work, there gradually developed solidarity and ~ 
unity of groups of Communists and Socialists as well as other progres- 
sive people. In many towne such collaboration resulted in defence 
measures against the agent-provocateurs of the Gestapo, in the support 
of families of murdered anti-Fascists and so on. -During February, 
1937, a delegation of Social Democrats -from Berlin came to an agree- 
. ment with the Communists for a united struggle against war prepata- 
tions and for the people’s rights. © 

During the war of the Spanish Republic against Franco anc. 
German and Italian intervention, many German -Communists and 
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Socialists fought together in the ranks of the XI International Brigade. 
In Germany itself money was collected in aid ‘of the Spanish 
Republicans, and dockworkers in Hamburg and other harbours informed 
about German troops and war material sent to Spain. © -+ 

But the terror of the Gestapo again and again broke up under- 
ground organisations and made it more and more difficult to organise 
joint action of the different underground organisations. At the time of 
‘Hitler’s attack dn Austria and Czechoslovakia the Communists pro- 
posed to all who were opposed. to the Nazi system a joint fight for the 
preservation of peace and the freedom of.the German people, with the 
aim of establishing a democratic Republic. Some socialist leaders like 
Dr. Rudolt Bréitscheid (who later was murdered at Buchenwald with 
Ernst Thilmann) agreed to these proposals. Under the chairmanship of 
Jthe writer, Heinrich Mann, a committee was formed at Paris, which. 
distributed propaganda leaflets against Hitler’s war policy throughout 
Germany. Some actions of resistance to the Nazi regime, in 1938 and 
1939, reached a considerable height, such as the strike of workers who 
were building tne Siegfried line, and with anti-Fascist propaganda 
this helped to keep alive ant:-Fascist consciousness in part of the 
working class. By his successes in foreign policy (Munich), the carrying 
out of an ever more chauvinist campa:gn and increasing terror, Hitler 
was able, however, to win the majority of the people for his policy. 

These were the reasons why, at the outbreak of the war against 
Poland, there was no noticeable res:stance on the part of the working 
lass. Such resistance as there was, was weakened still more by the 
easy victories of the first campaigns and the material benefits. enjoyed 
by large sections of Germans as a result of looting the occupied 
countries. | . 

. ‘The anti-Fascists, who foresaw that the war would lead to a 
terrible catastrophe for Germany, rallied together, first in the Peace 
Movement in Western Germany in 1942, and later in the ."‘-Free 
Germany’? National Committee. The ‘“Free Germany’? Movement 
- called on soldiers and officers of the German Army to end the war by 
turning their weapons against the Nazi Government and called on the © 
workers to sabotage war production. Events proved, however, that only _ 
very few were willing to take such risks. The masses of the German 
people continued .. fighting and producing War weapons, until 
‘finally the war reached German territory. And even then the Nazis 
were able to organise resistance to the last in many towns, such as 
Berlin,. which ended in large scale ~destruction and untold misery for 

the people. : ; . 
- eng of. thousands of German anti-Fascists have been put to death 
during the 12 years of Nazi terror in Germany. Many more were put 
into concentfation camps, where their suffering brought them together. 
The joint work of those who escaped the Gestapo and: were: able to 
organise underground activities did much to destroy the enmity which 
formerly had existed between the different sections of the Labour’ 
Moveinent. Although these sacrifices and the struggle of the under- 
round opposition were not enough to free the masses of the people 
From the belief in Nazi propaganda and to rally them against the war 
and the Nazi Government, they were not’in vain. The blood of the 
martyrs was the cement which bound Socialists and Communists. 
_ together. They learned one main lesson during all these vears. It was 
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the lesson that the catastrophe into which Germany had been léd by its 
imperialist rulers could only happen because of the disunity of the 
working class. The price the German workers had to pay for following 
those who from 1918 advised them to fight each other instead of jointly 
beating back reaction and Fascism was terribly high. Those who sur- 
vived the horrors took an oath that they would not repeat the mistakes 
of the past, that Germany would never again become the prey of war- 
mongers and Fascist bandits. ' . 


| | : 
CHAPTER III 
The Road To Unit 
| HE war wae over. What.did it mean for Germany ? : 
| ; Goebbels had told his audiences that while formerly Germany 
had fought for ideals; this time it had a more important aim: 
coal, iron, oil and wheat. The fields of wheat in the East, that was 
what German soldiers were fighting and dying for. _ 

_ By the end of the war millions of Germans had fallen in the East. 
Germany ,had not become ‘a richer courtry but one whose cities lay 
destroyed, whose industry was largely ruined, whose transport system 
was completely disorganised, millions of whose inhabitants were home- - 
less wanderers. It had been occupied by the victorious Allies. | 

The German people,’ most of them tools of the Nazi £ang- _ 
sters up to the bitter end, had ee dearly for the robber aims of their - 
rulers. They had not ended Hitler’s war by their own efforts nor 

destroyed the Fascist state with their own hands. This state had broken 
down under the impact of the. final: blows of the Alhed armies. When 
the defeat came, large masses of 'the people were still under the 
‘influence of Nazi propaganda. es | 


. ee A - 4 \ 
ANTI-FASCISTS TAKE THE LEAD : 

_ The advance of the Allied armies thro Germany opened concen- _ 

tration camps and prisons everywhere. ter years of darkness and _ 


torture, the surviving opponents of the Hitler regime, some tens of 
thousands of mén, and women, once more enjoyed their freedom. *' - 
.. “Reality wag ayen moré-terrible than the catastrophe they had fore-, 
“seen. Germany was.a heap of rubble. The people lodked as if they had | 
Wakened from a ghastly nightmare. Hitler’s legacy. was misery, and 
biases 2 a i aoe. Ne ie 
'" The toncentration camp prisoners greeted friénds who had fought a’ 
‘hard and dangerous underground struggle or those who had teturnéed | 
from ‘emigration, (Alas! not those anti-Fascists who had lived in Great 
‘Britain.’ They: pre still in’ this country one Gear aflen, unuble eo 
“yeturn' home to their families and friends), 
. .., Bhe number of anti-Fascists who thug emerged. was very small com: 
But however small’ their dumber, theirs was the nespouei pility tale °° 
matters in. hand, to lead their people out of the wilderness.” 
» hey came together in many @ town all over Germany, and wherever 
id Allies would bllow them, began to tackle the most urgent problems. 
To jstccéed. they had to stand together as in Buchenwald and other — 
‘camps... The urge to unity was all powerful. It was obvious that the 
situation in which Getmony found itself madé unity of the weak ‘anti- 
‘ H esbies forces’, primary necessity. Only: thus could utter chaos be | 
bveided. Thus anti-Fa 
place 
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us, anti-Fascist Unity Committees were formed in many’ 
These ‘united former Communists, Social Democrats, members 
entre Party, workers ahd intéllectuals, Tt was frequently 
Hs thet; the men ahd women came who set up the new 
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town administrations .(as in Berlin), who re-opened bakeries, re- 
organised the water supply and other public services. They organised 
‘the population to clear streets of rubble, to build emergency houses, 
to till the land. * 


AN HISTORIC ORDER 


By the beginning of June it was clear that there was a desire to’ 
organise anti-fascist democratic parties with a larger scope than the 
local Unity. Committees. The Russians were the first to understand’ 
these necessities. | 

Marshal Zhukov’s order of June 10th was far-reaching in its. 
political consequences. It gave to the German people democratic 
rights and liberties such as freedom of association, of speech, press and 
worship. It paved the way for unhindered development of truly anti- 
fascist democratic parties and united free Trade Unions. - Later in 
July the Allies decided at the Potsdam Conference to grant these rights 
in all occupation zones and: to allow the activities of anti-fascist parties 
and Free Trade Unions all over Germany. 

. Actually, the parties in the British and American zones were not 
’ permitted before October and November, 1945, and then only on a local 
basis. In Bavaria, for example, the Communist Panty only received 
permission to carry out political activity in the whole of the country in 
January, 1946, Political parties in the American zone only received 
perniission to organise on a zonal basis on February 25th. At the 
beginning of March, 1946, party newspapers (published twice weekly) 
appeared in the British zone for the first time, while in the American 
zone the parties still have no newspapers, only small information sheets 
for members. 

In the Russian zone, however, four parties were formed in quick 
succession, and their newspapers began to appear first in Berlin, then’. 
in the provinces. The first party to reconstitute itself was the Com- 
munist Party, which on June 11, 1945, issued an appeal to the German 
people signed by the Central Committee of the Party. Its paper, 
.© Deutsche Volkszeitung,’’ appeared on June 13th. On June 15th the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany came out with a programme of 
act:on signed by the Central Board. The two other pafties, formed 
shortly afterwards, were the Christian Democratic Union and the 
Liberal Democratic Party. Both are parties which draw their member. 
ship mostly from middle-classes and_petty-bourgeoisie (artisans, 
employees, peasants, intellectuals). The Christian Democratic Union ig 
not just the continuation of the former Catholic Centre Party but a 
union of Catholics and Lutherans, while the Liberal- Democratic 
Partv tries to gather all those who formerly belonged to democratic 


parties of the bourgeoisie. — ae 


ZONAL DIFFERENCES 


; Ore of the main reasons why such great political, economic and/ 
social differences exist today between the four occupation zones may 
be found in the different attitude of the occupation powers to party 
(and trade union) development. : | . 

In the Russian, zone.the four parties had, by Jast autumn, rallied 
_ all those who were: willing to re-build Germany on new democratic 
foundations. They have called upon the people to help themselves, to ' 
a st 40. : : . 
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prepare for winter, to sow, to reap, to repair, to build. In the other 
zones this initiative was frustrated again and again. It¢ is still being 
hampered today and often looked upon by Military Government as, a’ 
nuisance. No wonder that the people in these areas are not very keen 
to help themselves.'- People are inclined to look to the occupation. 
authorities for help and to blame them for the worsening of the .food 
situation, the lack of accommodation, the scarcity of consumer goods 
or the disorganisation of transport. The present food crisis in the 
British zone could not, perhaps, have been avoided, but it could have 
been considerably eased if the authorities had allowed the parties sto 
call on peasants and workers in good time, i.e., by the autumn of last — 
year, to till every piece of land. Such a policy; which would have been 
in accordance with the Potsdam’ agreements, would have allowed them 
to organise peasants’ committees, the, adoption of villages by workers’ 
groups, democratic food control committees, and so on. This does not 
mean that the British have done nothing to avoid starvation. But they 
could have done better, had they not been so slow in letting the truly 
anti-fascist and democratic forces get going. | 


Initially the anti-fascist forces were as weak in the Russian zone . 
as in the others.. But while in the one zone they were allowed to go 
ahead and gather strength, in the others they have had to fight a 
constant uphill struggle, because there the leading principle of Allied 
policy has been that they should gradually organise from helow until 
they had “learned’’ enough democracy.. This put an undue restriction 
-on the genuine anti-faseist forces, those who had fought against Hitler 
and suffered for it. On the other side, the door was left open to the 
“expert’’ civil.servant who had formerly belonged to the German 
National Party and had at the least sympathised with the Nazis; to 
the wealthy men with connections abroad; to ‘‘experienced’’ Nazis 

_ whom it ‘was ‘‘inexpedient’’ to dismiss; or to those with higher school | 
‘ education who could speak Oxford English. is 
The difference between the Russian zone and the others is‘ essen- 
tially this: in the Russian zone Nazism and militarism have been much 
- more thoroughly destroyed than in'the others. There the tasks laid 
down at. Potsdam have been fulfilled to a large degree, and this not 
only with regard to de-nazification and the destruction of. the German — 
war potential, but also with regard to the democratic re-education ‘of 
the German people. 


Another reason “for these differences is that, from the beginning, » 
close collaboration founded on_ Socialist-Communist unity . existed 
between the four parties in the Russian zone, while in other parts of 
Germany the old evil of party strife has re-awakened. In West‘ and 
South Germany there is little practical collaboration between the 
parties. apart from Governments and administrative bodies. Conse- — 
quently, reaction is more firmly entrenched than in the Soviet occupied 
zone, : 


, 
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GERMAN COMMUNISTS ‘AND DEMOCRACY 1 
_ .In its first appeal to the German people after Hitler’s final defeat, 
the Communist Party proposed the formation of a bloc of anti-Fascist 
‘ parties. The urge for unity was growing stronger and stronger among 
all sections of the people. There should be no room for the activity of 
splitters and saboteurs of unity. <A solid unity of democracy was 
= 4] : 


| ; , ! 
essential if Nazism were to be finally eradicated and a new democratic 
Germany built. : 

. The Communists reaffirmed that they wanted Germany to have an 
anti-Fascist, democratic regime. They said: ‘‘ We are of the opinion 
that it would be wrong to force upon Germany the Soviet system. 
because this does not correspond to the present conditions of develop- 
ment in Germany. We are rather of the opinion that the decisive 
interests of the German people in the present’ situation of Germany - 

| po another way, the erection of an anti-fascist regime, @ 
ae aaa | Republic, with all democratic rights and liberties for the 
. Dar aeet ki t the present historic turning point we Communists call on 
oD this i Me bad tee A democratic and progressive forces to take part 
| rebirth of our pet ated (ly revival of a democratic Germany, for the — 
There are those who describe this’ polic i i | 

Oe ae _ But the German Goinnianiats have ee the Saudi 
= ey ULE occiey democratic German Republic during all the years of . 
1988 arene in all their documente since their Party Congress of 
Saline aid act yet orist in G in July, 1945, because a basis for 
people were still under the cuiiasnes OF Nat ideologie majority of the 
it was quite obyious that it was not ae ee slicoatag 4 
pails Nazism. Reaction was strongly reoted Ga G a a life. 

ith il its still many remnants of feudalism, of Prussi : nilit ee 
with all its economic and political appendages. wee militarism | 
Acete ae power. of the Junkers, the “Counts. and R tar Sue 

( estroye Jong ago o Wostecn. ate h 4 t OYA faml 1665, 

in Germany. aa es, had still to be destroyed 

Fascism was no acci | | a 

‘tions and ideas on hich & Mase ee many reactionary institu-— 
of the state power of the princes ad the si ueed the glorification. 
had ‘been characteristics of many Germans eae po puuesien which — 


ermeated «from top to bottom with 
_ Hooke tke the Weimar Republic, where democracy was's fajade behiad 
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Liquidation of all remnants of the Hitler regime and the Hitler 


Party; measures against hunger, unemployment and lack of 
housing; restoration of democratic rights and liberties of the 
people; re-establishment of the organs of self administration in 
communes and districts as well as provincial administration with 
their diets; protection of the working people against employers and 
exploitation; expropriation of all the property of the Nazi bosses 


and war criminals; liquidation of the big estates of J unkers, Counts 
and Princes and their re-distribution to landless and’ ruined . 


peasants; handing over of all ‘factories left by their owners and 
public utilities to the administration ; peaceful and good neigh- 
bourly relations with other countries; recognition of the duty 
make reparations for the damage done to other peoples by Hit 
aggression. - 
This programme was proposed on June 12th, 1945, to a meeting of 
about 200 leading functionaries of the former SPD, Centre Party and 
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Democratic Party. One month later the Central Boards of the four | 


new parties set up a joint, committee. This was the ‘beginning, of the 
bloc of anti-Fascist, democratic parties in Berlin and in the Russian 
zone, ‘ ; | 

| A SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC APPEAL. 


survivors of the underground Central Committee which, in rey hen | 


the Party executive had to leave Germany, was entrusted wit 
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moral correction of past volitical mistakes in order to give to the young 
generation a unified ‘political fighting organisation. The banner of 
unity must be the shining symbol which leads the political action of the 
‘working people. We stretch our hand to all those whose slogan is: 
fight against Fascism, for the Freedom of the people, for Democracy, 
for Socialism.’’ (2). 


THE FIRST AGREEMENT 


_ Only a few days later an agreement was signed by the leadership 
‘of the SPD and KPD, and a joint working committee of both parties 
set up.. It was decided first: to work closely together in carrying out 
the most urgent tasks. The prerequisite for rebuilding the country 
on a secure foundation was considered to be the building up of ga 
democratic Parliamentary Republc.. There was therefore agreement 
on the most important question to be solved under present. conditions 
in Germany. : | 

Second: both parties would try to bring about a bloc with the other . 
‘democratic parties. Third: they would jointly represent the interests 
of the people in town and country. Fourth: joint meetings of both 
parties to be held. Fifth: joint discussions to clear up all ideological 
problems. a 

Thus, through co-operation in all tasks of the anti-fasvist struggle: 
and through joint reconstruction work, the conditions would be created 

for political unity of the working people. All organisations of both 

parties throughout the country were asked to follow the example of the 
leadership and to form joint working committees. | a 

This agreement of June 19th was the first practical step on the road 
which finally led to the fusion of both . workers’ parties into the 
Socialist Unity Party. , | 
It was followed by similar agreements on the part of provingja] 
district and local organisations. Thus the Berlin organisations pledged 
themselves, fn an agreement signed on October 9th, to work for the ‘de- 
Nazification of the administration and of factories. Demands included 
the full participation of workers in negotiating on wages and question, 
of working conditions as well as in the management of produ 
' the rights of shop stewards and trade unions to be recognised, both | 

parties to try to win women and youth and to work together in the 

appropriate municipal committees; an, immediate programme tg 
worked out to prepare for the coming winter. An agreement of +} 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern Provincial Organisation laid” down the 
holding of joint meetings and discussions and the formation of a work. 


ing “committee of 5 representatives of both parties. Hundreds of 
Socialists and Communists:of the Berlin Transport Company came 
together to discuss de-Nazification and‘ planning of production: 


; » discuss d nn. They 
formed a committees of 10 representatives of each party, \ 

_ These are but a few ‘examples selected from the hundreds of apre 
ments which were made between Socialists and Communists aj] ie 
Berlin, the Russian zone and also in some parts of Western Abs 
Southern Germany. The British Press did not consider them news 
It preferred to treat the unity of Socialists and Communists as a 
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In fact,‘ practical co-operation had started in factories, 


villages. Innumierable discussions took place and differences of Opinion 
a ar 2 | ie , | | 
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were ironed out. The movement for unity reached every local group, 
every hamlet in the Russian zone. It grew stronger every day. 


FUSION AS THE GOAL 

Before parties had started to function again leading members of 
both had considered the virtues ‘of forming a single workers’ 
party right from the start. The Communiste were not in favour, and 
the members of the Social Democratic Central Board agreed. There 
had not been enough preparation for a single party. It would have 
been only an agreement between the leadership, the members would not 
have had the possibility to discuss and decide such a fusion 
democratically. At that time there was still a lot of distrust between 
Communists and Socialists. The shadow of the past had not yet dis- 
appeared. A certain period of joint work and discussion would be 
necessary. Then it would be seen by the workers that former differ- 
ences had no meaning any more, that times had changed, and there 
was no need for two different parties following the same aim. 

It has ‘been said in the British Press that the Communists were in _ 
favour of fusion only after the elections in Hungary and Austria had 
shown an anti-Communist and anti-Russian bias. But shop stewards’ 
elections in many German factories had shown a definite pro- 
Communist bias. The truth is that the Communists were in favour of 
fusion long before any elections, not ‘because they feared election 
At’ the beginning of August, 1945, Wilhelm Pieck, the chairman of - 
the Communist Party, declared that the agreement of adtion signed 
between both was ‘“‘ the basis for the most rapid possible fusion of both 
parties.”? (3). And again in September he spoke of the enormous desire 
results, but because they wanted to strengthen the Lahour movement. - - 
for unity present among the workers, but said that this unity should be. 
consolidated by working together and solving all questions ‘jointly. 
Thus a real understanding would be reached and the recollections of 
the unhappy relations of the past would fade. He,,declared that the 
Communist Party ‘‘ wants complete unity with the social-democratic 
workers. It sees its aim in their merger with the communist workers | 
into one single workers’ party which will be the leader af the whole - 
anti-fascist democratic movement und of the creation of a new 
democratic Germany.”’ (4). | oe 

: -_ RESULTS CONFIRM POLIGY , ee 
| Results of this joint policy of unity could be seen quickly. In the 
‘Russian zone, democracy advanced with big strides not only due to - 

encouragement from Military Government, but because of the birth of 
‘ a mass movement brought about by the common efforts of Socialists and 
Communists. ab ee 
_, It could be seen in municipal and provincia] administration. New 
and democratic self-governing bodies had to be established in order to 
satisfy the most urgent needs of the population. But they had to be 
cleansed of, Nazi elements and old reactionary bureaucrats. New people 
had to be brought into the administration, people who combined ex- 
perience with an anti-fascist attitude or who would have to acquire the ~ 
, necesgary experience by being put into responsible positions, . These 
new administrators had to work in close contact with the population, 
something unheard of formerly in Germany,. where the administration 
was always aloof from- the people. Such a complete democratisation 
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_of the local and provincial Governments was achieved mainly thanks 
-to the efforts of both workers’ parties. 


Then the villages. Socialists: and Communists called for agrarian 
reform. This was one of the most decisive’ measures to destroy the 


power of Junkerdom and militarism. On the other hand it realised the 


age old dream of the landworkers and peasants for land. And it 
helped to solve the difficult oe of what to do with the evacuees 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia. The land was re-distributed by com- 
-_, missions of landless peasants and landworkers. Here are the results as 


given by Edwin Hoernle, President of the Central Administration for , 


Agriculture and Forestry, in a speech at the end of March: ‘‘ So far, 


3,000,000 hectares of agricultural and forestry land had been incorpora- ° 
ted into the Land Fund. By the end of 1945, 6,380 private, farms and 996 — 
State-owned estates, covering im all 2,600,000 hectares, including © 


pledged themselves to repair agricultural machinery and to produce | 


some implements urgently needed by the peasants. This practical help 


Saris uction. Thousands of factory owners had either fled to the 
Pais ee nek ‘able to cope with the difficulties. So Trade Unio 


tion pe -in accordance with the. directives of the , occupati;,, 
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Then there was the task of helping millions of evacuees and 
homeless people, of doing something for boys and girls who had lost . 
their parents and were being neglected. Again thanks to the unity of 
Socialists and Communists, big measures could be taken such as the 
‘People’s Solidarity ’’ in Saxony or the ‘‘ Save the Children’? cam- 
paign, where clothes and other necessities were collected, homes opened. 
etc. In many.towns both parties rallied the population to gather fire. 
wood, to prepare the houses for winter, to clean up the streets, or to 
repair the supply of gas and electricity. For many a family this eased- 
the hard time of winter, for many old folk and children this meant 
salvation. . i. 

Finally, we may say that the joint work of both parties-has been 

_ largely responsible for the reawakening of cultural activity on a new 

. democratic basis. A joint programme for an educationa] reform was 
published by them in October, 1945. It aims at the complete elimina- 
tion of Nazi and reactionary influences from German schools, at the. 

' training of’ teachers in a democratic spirit, the ‘breaking of. all 
privileges in education and a completely. new school system. 

Co-operation led to enormous practical results, to real progress and 
democratisation. If some naive people imagine that workers in 
Germany were bribed or forced to look Eastwards, then these people 
should understand that there was not much to see in the West, where 

as a British paper wrote—'‘ so far the tendency has been to avoid 
radical changes in the hope that the zonal barriers. might soon. 
disappear’ (7), while in the East a new life was beginning. \ 

THE SECOND STEP . , | 

When, in December, 1945, the leaders of both panties rallied in 
‘Berlin for a conference, they could rightly say: ‘‘If our people advance - 
step by step over ruins and rubble, f things are going better again, 

then this is the result of anti-fascist ‘unity of action.” oe 
‘ They also could point to.a further clearing of political and 
‘ideological differences. In November there had been many joint mass 
| rigs commemorating the November Revolution, Bot 
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members of both parties to work still closer together in factories, trade 
unions and administrative bodies, and to settle all disputes in a 
friendly manner. They proposed a joint programme for the municipal 
elections to avoid the two workers’ parties fighting against each other. 
Instead they should fight jointly for a workers’ majority. 

Finally, the Conference resolved that the moment had come to 
prepare’ the United Party of the workers. A study commission was 
formed to draft a programme. All groups and organisations were 
asked to form joint commissions to deal with economic, social, cultural 
and educational questions. -A theoretical paper was to be published 
and a joint publishing firm established. Thus and through still closer 
collaboration in connection with all day-to-day problems the moment 
would be reached when both parties could be one. With this unanimous 
decision of the leadership of both parties the United Party was put on 
the order of the day in the months that followed. It became the main: 
question to be discussed throughout the Russian zone at thousands of 
meetings of workers, peasants and intellectuals. 
| This movement became strongest in Saxony and Thuringia, where 
both parties held conferences in January which showed a remarkable 
~degree of unanimity on all important problems. In Thuringia the 
powerful mass movement for unity showed itself in the shop stewards’ 
election and the elections for delegates to the conferences of the Free 
. ‘Frade Unions, as well as in help given to the newly-established peasants’ 
committees foremutual aid, in parents’ and teachers’ meetings for the 
_ preparation of school reform and in many discussion circles and lectures 
held in all parts of the Province. There the first proposals were made © 
that the fusion should be completed by May lst. At Jena there was. 
a Conference attended by 1,200 leading members of the SPD and the 
_KPD, whilst in the first half of February in Thuringia alone 60 Com- 
-mittees of Unification were formed. The chairman of the Social 
_ Democratic Party of Thuringia, Hoffman, of Weimar, was in fact able 
to declare at the Trade Union Conference in Berlin that his party was 
in favour of completing the fusion on April 7th, when a joint Congress 
was to be held at Gotha. In Saxony, at the end of January, they 
- decided to form various commissions of both parties and to set up an 
office whose task it would be to prepare the amalgamation. Similar’ 
decisions were taken after careful and prolonged discussion by tthe 
parties in Mecklenburg-Vorpommern and Brandenburg. In the latter 
Province it was resolved to prepare the spring sowing and to fulfil the 
déconomic plan for the first quarter of 1946 through joint efforts, 

Ong of the main features of this period was that workers of many 
hundreds of factories declared for unity and set up joint committees. | 
‘A meeting of shop stewards of municipal enterprises in Berlin, repre- 
senting more than 100,000 workers, stated: ‘‘ We expect’ the immediate” 
organisational fusion of SPD and KPD?’ Similar decisions were taken | 
at thousands of other meetings. In January the elections, for Delegate. . 
Conferences of the Free Trade Unions in the Russian zone took’ place, 
which brought a-big victory for the adherents of unity who had pre- 
sented themselves to the workers on joint lists. en 
| Judging by the British Press, it appeared that this movement -. 
' passed quite unnoticed, and yet it is decisive, showing as it does, that, ° 
the fusion of the SPD and the KPD in the Russian zone has had '° 
popular support, that It was asked for not only. by the members of both _ 
parties, but also by a large section of the population. But during this’ 
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time, the British Press, with one or two exceptions, was preoccupied 

with bolstering up the few, but vociferous enemies of fusion. It 

acclaimed Dr. Schumacher, of Hanover, as the leader in this 

struggle, a struggle which supposedly represented ‘‘democracy’’ against 

“‘dictatorship.’’. We shall theretore have to say a few words about this 

Dr. Schumacher. , | . ° 
AN ENEMY OF UNITY 


IF'rom the first, the Central Board of the SPD, who as we have seen 
_ were the legitimate leading body of the Social Democratic Party, tried 
to reorganise their party throughout the whole of Germany, as the . 
Communists had done. “This was held up by the delay; in the British - 
and Ameri.an zones, in granting permission to the parties to function 
again. In September Otto Grotewohl expressed the hope that ‘his 
friends in the Western zones would rebuild one single Social Democratic - 
Party. In October a Conference of Social Democratic Party: officials 
from the British zone took place at Wenningen (Hanover): Grotewohl 
and Fechner were there, too, .for the Central Board, as well as guests 
from the American zone and from London. | 
Ss The decisions of this Conference were favourable for. the separation 
of the Social Democratic -Party into a western and eastern part, 1n 
‘spite of all the efforts of the Central Board to have a single organisa- 
tion. ‘That shows one of the main differences between Schumacher and — 
the Central Board. He opposed unity with the argument that the 
zonal division of Germany did not allow the holding of a National 
Conference and that therefore unity could not be decided before the 
“end of the zonal barriers. In practice this meant waiting a long tgme. 
While the Central Board proposed the holding of a National Confer- 
ence to decide on the policy of the SPD, Schumacher strenuously 
opposed such a.conference. x ae 
He is opposed to unity because of his hatred of the Communists, 
a hatred which has survived all the years of Nazism and even the time 
when Schumacher suffered together with Communists in -Hitler’s ~con- 
centration camps. This hatred of the Communists is coupled with 
enmity against the Soviet Union. He is the main protagonist of anti- 
Soviet feeling today ‘in Germany. .Gébbels’ spirit stil] haunts many 
‘minds. Schumacher repeats the argument of all the enemies of the 
‘ Soviet Union, that it is the main danger to Germany and Europe, that 
it is a ‘political aggressor,’ an ‘“‘absolutist system’? with an 
‘mperial policy.’? This ‘he says in a document which was circulated 
to his friends. In the same document he writes, ‘‘ In Germany the 
‘soldiers of the easterm campaigns and the evacuees from the East are 
today wnpolitical, but for that reason they’ are’ more effective 
propagandists against the policy which leads to a politico-organisational 
rapprochement with the KPD and the power which stands behind it. 
This is very similar to what he said in a speech at Nuremberg: With 
my eyes on the East, I say that Socialism without humanity, without 
democracy and without respect for human rights is not possible. We 
hdve eight million soldiers who stood at the front in the East and know 
what i looks like from there.’® (8). Ata conference which he called in 
May, 1946, held at Hanover, and' where he got himself. elected as 
chairman of the Social Democratic’Party in the British and American 
zones, he “ vigorously indicted what he termed Russian. maneuvres to 
bring dictatorship again to Germany,’ according to S. L.. Solon, of 
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the ‘‘ News Chronicle.” (9). He said, ‘We do not wish that the. 
Chinese Wall which now stands on the Elbe between the zones of Kust 
and West should move westward over the Rhine.” 


According to this so-called Socialist, the best judges of Socialism in 
the Soviet Union are, it seems, those who fought for many years to 
destroy Socialism and who in the eyes of Schumacher obviously were 
models of humanity. Well, the world has a different idea of what it 
owes to the Soviet Union and what Socialism has achieved there, and - 
even the calling of the Wehrmacht as witnesses by Schumacher will , 


' not eradicate historic facts. 


The second argument that he did not wish the Chinese Wall 
(invented by Schumacher) to move to the Rhine, just proves what many 
leading German Socialists have said often enough: that his policy. is 
directed against ndtional unity of Germany and for the upholding of 
zonal barriers, that it is a sectional policy, which is nothing new in. 
German history but very rare in German socialist policy (it is also 
advocated by the Bavarian Social Democratic Minister President - 
Hoegner). | Poa 

Schumacher sometimes likes to. pose as an adherent of unity, as a 
‘‘ideal,’’ but’ in the same breath he says, ‘‘No unity 1s possible as long as 
the Communist Party is the instrument of the foreign policy of one of 
the victorious Powers.’? The Communists of Hessen have answered this | 
repeated charge in the following words: ‘‘We Communists stand for | 
the unity of the German working class, not because we have ‘Tecerved 
orders to that effect from any quarters, but because we have realised 
the necessity of, fusion to save Germany and thus the German people. 
from final ruin. We know that millions of workers still stand aside 
because they wait for the United German Workers’ Party. Weé-Com- - 
munists do'not represent the interests of a foreign power, but stand - 
for an independent German policy. We reject any attempt to drive | 
g wedge into the ranks of the United Nations and thus to support 
reactionaries. whd desire a war against the Soviet Union. Weare of ' 
the..opinion that. if Reich Unity is to be preserved, all parties must.’ 
organise themselves as soon as possible on a uniform basis in the whole | 
of Reich -territory.’ Wherever Social Democrats and Communists | 
honestly work together as comrades, considerable achievements aie 
made for the reconstruction of Germany and the creation of real’ 
democracy...) _ , ; or ae 
'. Schumacher -declafed that unity was enforced by the Ruesijan «' 
occu ation: authorities: To this charge Friedrich Ebert, the. neater 
of the SPD Brandenburg and son of the former’ President of +h: 
Weimar Republic, gave the following answer: ‘‘ Today’ it is'clegn that’ 
only a. United: Workers’ Party will be able to avoid the mistakes of the 
past. and to master the immense tasks which face the working class: | 
This has been recognised in the tanks of Social, Democracy, whi¢h;.is : 


t 


willing and prepared to build the new, common house of the rw Lo: 
class im 'lignest partnership with the Communist Party, ® 1s Ret 
pletely free decision, of ere Social Democrat. It does not, af sant 
people on the other side 'of the Elbe with malicious interest. declare, 
result from militamy pressure. or otherwise, but only from ow ow 
‘rTecopmation that the Party is not a means in it } to an-en 
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and that this step is necessary inthe interests of quick reconstruction 
.of owr fatherland,’ (10). ? ee , oF sg 
Schumacher advances the argument that both parties should first 


‘democracy | 
KED to secure it. . . We have destroyed the remnants of the 
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After the Berlin Conference of KPD and SPD ‘on December 20th, 
Schumacher declared that he would not recognise these decisions. He 
called together conferences of appointed officials of his party at 
Hanover and Frankfurt, who, in violently anti-Communist terms, 
declared their disagreement with the intended preparations for fusion, 
and who threatened ~with expulsion any Social Democrat supporting 
fusion. At the end of January, Schumacher went to Berlin in order 
‘to gather together some opponents of fusion, and from that time 
Berlin became the centre of innumerable intrigues against the big: 
unity movement. 

: UAST PREPARATIONS 


‘It became quite obvious that owing to ‘the activities of the 
Schumacher Group in Western and Southern Germany a National 
Conference of the SPD could not take place and that the amalgamation 
of both workers’ parties would have,to be completed at first only in 
Berlin and the Provinces of the Russian zone. At the zonal Confer- 
ence of the Trade Unions (11.2) Grotewohl made known that the © 
Central Board had decided to go forward with the preparations for- 
fusion and to call a Party Congress of members in the Russian zone, 
including Berlin. Thus the policy of Schumacher had caused a split 
between the working class movement in the different zones; that in the 
Russian advancing quickly on the road to complete unity, while in 
Western and Southern Germany everything was done to hinder this 
advance. ° | | ° 

At the end of February another Joint Conference of the Central 
Committee of the KPD and the Central Board of thg SPD'was held in 
Berlin with representatives of the districts. It opened up the last, 
phase of the Unity Movement in these parts of Germany. It accepted 
a declaration of principles and aims of the Socialist Unity Party to be 
discussed by all members of both parties aswell as a draft of party 
rules. As the parties had already called Congresses for the 19th and 
20th of April it was decided to hold the Unification Conference on April 
Fist and 22nd. An organising commission was set up. 


After that Conference there appeared in the Russian zone and in 
Berlin a number of papers. called ‘‘ Unity” or ‘ Socialist Unity ”’ igsued 
jointly. Problems of unification and of the application of Marxist 
principles to the present situation in Germany were discussed by the 
best known leaders in a theoretical revigw, Many more resolutions in 
favour of unity were voted in factories. Local groups did not wait, but - 
in some districts already merged their parties during March. Thus 
the party merger was actually begun by the members themselves, who 


got impatient with the slow ‘pace of preparations and who started to 
éxert pressure on the leadership to go ahead more quickly. This — 


attitude of local and factory groups was the result of prolonged dis- 


‘cussions which had been held on the question of fusion, and in these - 


democratic discussions all became convinced that this was the ,only 
course to follow. ee - : ) ) ; 
Tf there ever was a democratic decision, then this was one. In 
the province of Mecklenburg, for example, during March District. 
Delegates’ Conferences of both parties dealt with the Principles’ and — 
Aims and the Draft Rules of the Socialist’Unity Party. In Mecklenburg. — 
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13,000 delegates took part, in Brandenburg 15,000, and they 
unanimously welcomed the submitted drafts. That is to say that not 
only in the progressive industrial regions of Saxonia and Thuringia 
but also in the mainly agricultural régions it was a mass movement 
-<which found expression In manifold democratic ways. This broad dis- 
_ cussion In many tens of thousands of meetings and in the Press ‘has 
been completely overlooked by the British newspapers which did not - 
want to see the obvious: namely that the urge to unity is deep seated 
in the German working class to-day and that this attitude, and not 
.that of the enemies of unity, is the dominating factor in working-class 
politics in Germany. | 
BRIBES AND PRESSURE? 
There has been much talk ‘of Russian pressure. This would have 
meant that every local commandant and his staf would have had to 
exert pressure for unity practically since June, 1945. It was supposed 
that tens of thousands of Socialists, former inmates of concentration 
camps and Gestapo dungeons, who for 12 years did not yield their 
‘convictions ‘in face of brutal torture by the SS would suddenly have 
yielded to the representatives of the foreign occupation power. Those 
tho niaintained that this was the case could do so only by pretending - 
that the Russians used the same methods of pressure as the Nazis, 
that is concentration camps, arrest of whole families, murder by 
shooting in the neck. As a matter of fact! Mr. Michael Foot in the 
‘Daily Herald’’ and the ‘‘ Tribune ’’ went so far as to report the 
‘reopening of Buchenwald Concentration Camp near Weimar for 
opponents of unity. But they never published any names of Socialists’ 
arrested because of their opposition to the merger except that of Mr. 
‘Hermann Brill, of Thuringia. But Mr. Brill lives peacefully in the 
‘American zone. | 
Dozens of American and English correspondents have visited the 
Russian zone and. spoken with people in Dresden, Leipzig and other 
towns, but not one of them has discovered a case of a Socialist arrested 
by the Russians for opposition to unity, not one of them has published 
names, addresses, dates of arrest or asked to see Buchenwald. We 
come to the conclusion that these stories were deliberate lies, invented. 
in order to mislead the’ public as to the real events in Eastern Germany. 
The only true kind of pressure was that increasingly put on the — 
leadership during the first quarter of this year by the membership of .- 
both parties to go ahead with the merger and to speed up the tempo. 
2 In March the British Press began to show strong interest in 
happenings in Berlin. There at least it was said that there was proof 


that the majority of Socialists were opposed. to unity, Let us see what 


did happén in Berlin. 
ye a4 THE BERLIN PLEBISCITE | 

' ‘Within the membership of the Berlin SPD there were three trends 
‘with regard to the party merger, First, there were those who favoured 
immediate fusion, second, those who favoured close unity of action - 
with the Communists and fusion later than April after more discussions, 
and third, there were some who opposed not only the merger but also 
any, kind of collaboration with the Communists, 
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Those in favour of immediate fusion expressed their views more 
than once. They were mostly the workers of Berlin factories who knew 
‘only too well that alone common action of Socialists. and Communists 
had been. responsible for industrial recovery. and would safeguard 
workers’ interests. Social Democratic Factory Groups meeting on 
March 15th decided by an immense majority for immediate - political 
unity. Similar decisions were taken during the later half of March 
by a large number of factory meetings and some District delegate ° 


conferences,.e.g. Weissensee. nS 
But a "group of party officials, who had been contacted by Dr.. 
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immediate merger of the two workers’ parties? (2) .Are you for an 
alliance of the two workers’ parties? The first question was answered 
by 2,731 for and 18,951 against an immediate merger; the second 
question showed 14,146 votes for an alliance of the two parties and... 
5,707 votes against. The rest of the votes were spoilt. | 
These results show clearly that there was a considerable section of: — 
Social Democrats in the three non-Russian sectors of Berlin who though: 
not in favour of an immediate merger were in favour of an alliance of 
the workers’ parties, while only 5,707 were not only against the merger 
but also against co-operation with the Communists. These must be 
considered as the real opponents of unity, because many of the other 
voters would and will be prepared to join the United Party. As it was.. 
not, dificult at all for opponents of fusion living in the Russian -sector 
to vote—they had only to take the tram of metro, because there is no 
control between the sectors !—the strength of the Schumacher Group is — 
very smal] in a membership of’ 66,000. ime ee 
| And this result has been: explained by British papers as :80-90% 
of all Berlin Social Democrats being opposed to the merger! . o> 
’ After that event there was a clear break within the Berlin Social 
Democratic Party. The District Executive fully pledged itself. to. the 
' policy of the Central Board and decided to ask all district Chairmen . 
not in favour of fusion to resign. It went ahead with the. preparations 
‘for fusion, During the first fortnight of April. the opponents of fusion» 
‘get up ‘their own organisation with the help of some Allied authorities 
‘and éle¢ted an Executive. They continue. to call themselves’ the’ Social , 
‘ Democratic Party, and are in close contact with Schumacher and his 
‘Group: | But their effort to prevént unity in Berlin -has miscarried. _ = 
oa UNITY CONGRESSES ~ |... |, 
‘(he final stage of the merger was reached at the beginning of 
. “April, After separate conferences of both parties on April 6th, the . 
day joint Congresses of thousands of delegates weté held in, 
Land and Province of Saxony,' Brandenburg, | and | 
Everywhere the formation of aes ona 
Unit rty caused great enthusiasm. Mass meetings. and demoristra, 
; eed at field in Gotha. Dresden, Halle, Potsdam and’ Schwerin. In’ 
gation of peasanis greeted the Unity Congress and thanked! 
for their help in’ agrarian reform and thé spring ‘sowing , 
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nations and progress. Join the Party ‘of. the millions of working 
people! Fight with us for Germany !’’ | 


The principles and aims of the party were unanimously adopted, 
and the rules passed with a big majority. The passing of the resolution 
for the foundation of the new party was received with thunderous 


applause. Wilhelm Pieck and. Otto Grotwohl were elected . party 
chairmen, 


AND WHAT ABOUT THE .WEST? 


That is the story of the Socialist Unity Party, It is the result of 
deep changes in the consciousness of the most advanced German workers, 
Socialists and Communists alike. It has grown out of an ever widening 
Tass movement which has understood that unity of the working class 
is the main weapon against reaction. — 8 

The Socialist Unity Party has been formed at present only in 
Berlin and in the Russian zone. But it is already the driving force in 
Germany, attracting more and more working people and intellectuals 
who had joined no party hitherto.. It consolidated and strengthened 
the democratic forces and will, therefore, be a-decisive factor in the 
final destruction of Nazism and militarism and in the building of a 
democratic Germany, 

In Western and Southern Germany the enemies of unity within 
the Social Democratic Party have at present been able to get the lead. 
They have established an internal party dictatorship. Evervone who 
stands for unity is expelled from the party. A non-elected Conference 
of Social Democratic Party officials from the U.S. and French, zones, 
held at Offenbach on February 27th, threatened with expulsion every - 
‘party member’ who dared to attend the Conference in Berlin, The * 
Executive Council of the Cologne SPD decided that. mémbers participat- 
ing in the ‘‘ Reich Party Congress convened by the Berlin Central 
Board. will without exception be expelled from the party.’? ' Thus 
Teichert and Becher, two Socialists who were sent to the Berlin Unity. 
Congress by 3,000 workers of the Locomotive Repair Shop at Krupps, 
were expelled from the SPD in Essen when they came back from 

‘Berlin. Schumacher and his friends are exerting pressure against’ unity. 

This is what delegates to the Berlin SPD-Congress had to say about. 

‘‘ freedom -of personality,’’ ‘‘democracy’’ and ‘non existence of. 
‘pressure’? in Dr: Schumacher’s organisation: Krauter of Frankfurt, - 
on Main: ‘I have been asked by my friends to bring the following | 
resolution. to your notice. ‘At so-called zonal conferences, all of which. 
have so far been organised in a by no means democratic manner, the 
leading opponents of unity had resolutions adopted which provoke 
indignation dmong ‘the rank and file. The majority of the Social 
“Démocrats in the West joyfully subscribe to the idea of sociglist unity ;’ 
a string of protests comes from factories ‘and offices against the - 
fratricidal strife which 1s already beginning. The Central Board, the 
pioneer of unity, enjoys our fullest confidence.’* \ oO +. m 

Mrs. Schaar, of Heidelberg: “‘1 am here to tell you that the policy 
of the Baden SPD is not in accordancé with the wishes: of the working! 
people. ‘The Social Democratic leadership of the West, acting under 
DO 56  t 7 _ 
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the dictate of Schumacher, has taken a dangerous path. All we who 
work for wnity are subjected to severe pressure. Yet, in spite of it, 
we all—workers of the hand and of the brain who work together in 
factories—know where our duty lies. We representatives of Baden 
therefore demand immediate fusion of the fraternal Socialist parties— 
by removing our leadership if need be. * . .” . 

Werner, of Hamburg: ‘‘ Despite every kind of chicanery,~.and _. 
under the threat of expulsion from-the Party, we feel in duty bound to 
express to our comrades in the Eastern zone our full sympathy before 
the eyes of the world... . You.can be sure that we in the West shall 
concentrate all forces to bring about the unity for which weténg. We 
know, even today, that right is not on the side of Schumacher and his 
confederates, “but only the advocates of fusion will pass the judgment - 


of history.’’ (12). . | a 
That is the true voice of the workers in Western and Southern 
Germany, | 2 | 


. The workers of many factories in the British zone—Blohm and Voss 
at Hamburg, Eisenwerke at Liineburg, Schellhass and Druckmiiller at | 
Bremen, to mention only a few examples—have gone. on record for. 
unity. In the American zone, too, there have been similar decisions 1n 
factories at Munich, Frankfurt, etc. Already on December 22nd a joint 
Conference of SPD and KPD took place in the Wiesbaden district. . 

At Flensburg the son ‘of Ernst Heilmann, famous Socialist Deputy 
murdered by the Nazis in Buchenwald, declared at‘a meeting that 
Socialist youth supports unity because ‘‘ only unity can assure to youth 
a future.’? The leadership of both parties in Southern Baden decided 
‘to set up a committee to discuss all questions of democratic construction 
gnd:to prepare the merger ‘‘ which is the .precondition, for the victory - 
of Socialism.’? We could give many mote examples from other parts of 
Germany. - . - 

The unity movement does also exist in the West. If it is not yet 
as strong as in the East, this is due to the slow rate of political develop- 
ment and the pressure exerted against unity by the Group of Dr. 
Schumacher. It is due, too, to the fact that no real democratic reforms 
have been accomplished in these zones—such as agrarian reform, or 
the handing over of former trusts to the provincial administrations or 
educational reform. In the Russian zone people can see that where 
the united workers’ movemcnt has a say there is_not only talk about 
democracy but a real advance in practice. In the West, however, there | 
ig democracy in theory and considerable reaction in practice. ~ 4 

" For this reason the unity movement in jWestern and Southern 
Germany will be slower, but it will also lead to the formation of Action 
‘Committees for the preparation of the party merger and finally to the 
‘setting up of the Socialist Unity Party. Much depends, however, on 
“the attitude of Military Government, and exen more of the British 


‘Labour movement. 


CHAPTER IV 
- , British Labour and 
German Workers’ Unity. 


N its Report on the International Post-War Settlement the Labour 
] Party declared: ‘‘ We must pledge ourselves to the great end of an 
il enduring Peace and to the methods of social relationships which 
assure that Peace will endure. ‘We cannot permit the agony and 
horror and destruction of these bitter years to be repeated.’’ Today it. 
is within the power of British Labour to fulfil this pledge. mw , 
Great Britain is one of the four Powers which by their joint « 


| agreed that Germany should be transformed into a peaceful country by 4 
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aepends on this decision. Supporting those who stand for unity might: 
mean an enduring peace—at least with regard to Germany. Supporting 
those who are against unity might (and will ultimately) give German 
reaction and imperialism a new chance, as after 1918. 


THE WRONG DECISION 4 i 
Unfortunately, up to now the wrong decision has been taken. In 
Berlin, where a strong Socialist Unity Party resulted from one year of 
common work by Socialists and Communists, British Military Govern- 
ment and representatives of the Labour Party have supported those 
who wanted to maintain the split in the Labour movement. When he 
visited Berlin in March, Gordon Walker, M.P., took part in a secret 
meeting of the opponents of fusion where it was decided to set up a. 
Provisional Committee to co-ordinate the work. This fact was disclosed 
by the Social Democratic Party of Wiirttemberg-Baden in a letter 
- circulated to its members on April 4th. The letter also reports that 
the British and Americans had decided to give to the opponents of 
_ unity technical help (such as arrangement of an office, telephone 
connections, a newspaper under British licence, paper for leaflets, 
_biased reports by the B.B.C.).. At the Conference of the Bavarian 
Social Democratic Party, Major C. P. Mayhew, Labour M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Mr. Morrison, said, according to Press 
reports; ‘‘ The British Labour Party views with sympathy your refusal . 
to fuse with the Communist Party. It is the British Labour Party’s 
pew ‘that democracy 1s not compatible with the one-party State.’’ (2)... 
i After the foundation of the Socialist Unity Party the British’,Control’ 
-Cominission ordered 14 Socialists and Communists from the British zone ; 
who had heen elected to the Executive Committee to regign. Recggni- - 
tion of the new party was refused in the British sector of Berlin and 
party buildings were handed over to the opponents of unity. The 
Aa ae attitude towards the new party has been much less 'unfavour- - 
- able. SelB oo a a a eee ee 
, + At the same time every possible help has ‘been given to Dr: | 
7 Schumacher and his group at.Hanover. Supporters of Dr. Schumacher, — 
' living ,in Great Britain as refugees, have received permits to return: to. 
‘Germany, while hundreds of, pro-unity refugees are still kept: in ‘this: 
“country. The secretary of the Labour Party has sent, a letter of. . 
encouragement to Schumacher. It is only too, correct, as ‘The New | 
‘-Stetesman and Nation’ wrote on May 4th: ‘“ Dr: Schumacher and the | 
‘anti-fusionist Social Democrats in the West ‘are clearly wnder. the ~ 
Jampression that they will receive British supyort in fighting to the,last - 
‘against amalgamation ‘with the Commumist Party.” a oe eae 
mje. .,FALLASTOUS ARGUMENTS eg ee 


‘piérent reasons have been given for this opposition to the unity, . 
‘eye and support of , anti-Soviet and anti-fusionist 'Dr,,’ . 

chumacher... 1 | ar 2 See ie er ee . ae ee 
Tt ini said:and even put down in a.motion of the Parliamentary . 
bour Party that German Social Democrdcy had no freedom. of - 
‘ganisation at, ‘the ‘end. of March was 181% of 1932 in the sami ' 
tile this: is. trye may be seen not only by the fact.that the SPD had. 
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districts. At the SPD District Conference in Mark Bra-denburyg, 
Friedrich Ebert, mentioned above, gave interesting data about the 
membership of his party. The.number in Mark Brandenburg, a fore- 
most agricultural Province, rose from 382,000 at the end of 1945 to 
77,400 at the beginning of April. Of these, 82 per cent. were men and 
18 per cent.-women. | 
Another argument is that the fusion hag established ‘‘ Totalitarian 
‘Democracy ’’—whatever that may mean. The Christian Democratic 
“Union and the Liberal Democratic Party- in the Russian zone are said 
to have a short expectation of life. A one party: system would soon be 
established. Now, the Socialist Unity’ Party leaders have repeatedly 
refuted this charge. The manifesto of its Foundation Congress says: - 
“The Socialist Unity Party of Germuny is the common party of all 
working people who are not only democrats and. anti-fascists but also 
enemies of capitalism, and Nocialists. For these Socialists, unification 
with a bourgeois party is senseless. That is to say that the merger of 
both Socialist parties does nut mean the transition to the one-party 
system. Side by side with the Socialist Unity Party of Germany the 
.other democratic anti-fasctst parties which have another programme 
and philosophy have a right to existence. The SED has set itself the 
task of, continuing to foster close and honest co-operation with the anti- 
fascist democratic parties. Our watchword is: no one-party system 
but an end to the split of the Labour movement und strengthéning of 
the anti-fascist democratic winited front.’ (8). The leader of the 
‘Liberal-Democrats, Wilhelm Kiilz, underlined this statement with the 
_words, ‘‘In political, economic, social qnd cultural respects, the 
‘demands of the SED permit fruitful co-operation with other anti- 
fascist democratic parties, even though these retain their own indepen- 
dent aims. A one-party system is expressly rejected.’? (4). What has ; 
happened is that a united front of four parties has changed into 9 
united front of three parties while at the same time strengthening. the 
working-class representation. f ia 
But it might be thought that the internal organisation of the SED 
is ‘‘totalitarian.’’ It is one of the most common tricks of German 
reaction to describe the unity of the workers’ parties as an imitation of 
Nazi methods in order to discredit it. The Nazi: party was..g 
totalitarian party, built on the leadership principle of absolute 
obedience and submission. It was led by enemies of the people, repre. 
sentatives ‘of the big monopolies and banks. The SED is a completely 
voluntary organisation, a party of the working people, led by men 
and-women who for decades have been in the forefront of the workers’ , 
. etruggle. It is based on democratic principles, as its Constitution © 
_ shows. Its lowest unit. is the factory group and street group. All. 
questions of policy are decided at local, District, Provincial or National] - 
Conferences. Its officials are elected for one year by the membership 
and: can be recalled by it.. Elections are secret. Party representatives 
in Parliament, Administrations, Governments, etc.,.are bound by the 
' decisions of and controlled by the. Party. But it is not considered 
sufficient for a member to pay his subscription and discuss thé resolu. 
tions, then leaving them to the executive. Every member. must be, 
prepared to accept the decisions of the majority and to work for them, 
‘Only blind hatred can compare this Constitution to the dictatorship 
of the Nazi Party. i ge, of - PM 
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7 It was said that the Communist Party merely wishes to use the 
SED to seize the leadership of the German workers. The membership 
figures of both parties at the moment of fusion show that the 
Communist Party was weaker than the SPD. Neither the Socialists 
nor the Communists continue to have their independent organisations ; 
they have merged. Al] leading posts have been occupied by the same 
number of representatives of both parties, which does not give one a 
majority over the other. In the Central Executive there are 40 former 
Socialists and 40 former Communists. As a matter of fact, the Com- 

.munists have 'given up°as much as the Socialists, namely their own 
independent organisation, in order that one workers’ party might 
exist which, it is true, aims at the leadership not only of the workers. 
but 6f all working people in Germany. . 

It seems impossible to some people to acknowledge. that times have 

‘changed, that the atmosphere of mutual distrust and’ even enmity 

which was so commgn during the Weimar Republic between Social 

Democrats and Communists has given place to one of friendship and . 

-Mmutnal confidence. And this is the whole secret of the merger. 


A NON-GERMAN PARTY ? 


. All arguments against the SED finally boil down to one, that this 
party is an instrument of Russian policy in Germany. Therefore it is 
concluded by the ‘‘Tribune’’ and other circles that the British should 
back up another party, Dr. Schumacher’s party, so that every 
occupation Power can have its own political appendage. It would be 
more correct to say that the SED is the result of Russian policy in 
Germany, namely of the fulfilment of the Potsdam decisions, which 
gave the Socialist movement a chance. , 

The SED will not be discredited by talk of its being dependent 
on Russia, while Schumacher might well soon be considered as a stooge 
of an occupation Power. This is because the existence of the Socialist 
Unity Party corresponds to the necessities of the present situation in - 
Germany and to the interests of the people, while an anti-unity policy 
as followed by Schumacher was proved bankrupt at least..as early as 
1933. His anti-Soviet attitude is nothing new; but it was such a policy | 
that led Germany into a disastrous war. | as 
: In the conditions of post-war Germany the unification of both 
workers’ parties has to be considered 4s a great national and social 
achievement, enabling, as it does, the working class to become strong 
enough to take the lead in the re-shaping of Germany. - 

What immediate tasks has the SED set itself?, The following are 


‘only the most important. ~~ 


_ Punishment of all war criminals; ‘ 
‘Complete De-Nazification of administration, factory managements, 
etc. ; | : ' | go ss 


Elimination of capitalist monopolies; | 

Turning over of enterprises belonging to war guilty fascists and 

__ war profiteers to the administration of the people; 

Destruction of reactionary militarism; . | 

Breaking of the power of big landowners and agrarian reform; 

‘Democratic administration by honest democrats and anti-fascists ; 

All public enterprises, raw materials; mines, banks, savings banks 
' and insurance companies to be put into the ‘hands , of 
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municipalities, Provinces or a Government for the whole of 
Germany ;. 
Reconstruction of economy and stabilisation of currency ; 
Guarantee of democratic rights for the people; _ 
Right of association, strike and collective bargaining, recognition 
of shop stewards; 
The 8-hour working day ; 
Democratic reform ‘of education ; 
Unity of Germany as an anti-Fascist Parliamentary Republic; 
- Reparations to other peoples; ? ‘ 
Fight, against racial hatred—peaceful and good neighbourly | 
'.”° relations with other peoples. 


_ These are some of the immediate aims for which the SED stands. 
They are tasks of a German party for the solution of present;day' 
German problems or as the Aims.and Principles of the SED say: ‘The, 
SED fights as an independent party in its own country for the true’ 
national interest of its people.” | - 
True, it is a Marxist party, its policy is ‘based on scientific 
Socialism. But it is a policy which adapts the principles of scientific . 
Socialism to German conditions and therefore the SED is as opposed to” 
a.transplantation of Russian methods of government. on German soil | 
as to a transplantation of British or American methods. The Soviets of 
Russia or the Civil Service of Great Britain are certainly suited to the. 
' present social and political conditions of these countries, but they would ’ 
not work in Germany today. .The German people has to build.its own , 
democratic form of government. - . eh 


3 ‘THE ULTIMATE ‘AIM — gS 
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Socialism, by gaining the decisive influence in the state and in economy. 
But if the reactionaries oppose themselves by anti-democratic means 
cae aim the Socialist Unity Party would naturally have to fight 
ack. | ; 

Conditions for this democratic way to Socialism have today been 
‘created in the Russian zone, where the working class is winning 
decisive influence, but they are rapidly being lost in the other parts’ 
of Germany where reaction is daily becoming stronger. | | 


DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOGRACY? 


It seems that this is not yet clearly understood by many people in 
the British Labour Movement. The issue in Germany is described as 
being ‘between dictatorship and democracy, where supposedly the 

- Socialist Unity: Party or the Communists stand for dictatorship, while 
the Social Democrats under the leadership of Schumacher and also ° 
other parties stand for democracy. In fact, as we have shown, it is the — 
SED which stands for true democracy. It does not aspire to dictator- 

; ship. This is not the issue. The issue in Germany today is between . 
gemocracy and reaction. : : 

Let us look at. the relation of forces in the British zone of occupa- 

On the one side there is the Social Democratic Party. At the — 
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‘least co-operation with the, Communists. | 
: Then there are the Communists. At the end of March they bad a | 
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rights of negotiation in factories and economy for shop stewards 

and trade unions. . 

These detailed proposals made to the Hanover Conference were not 
even discussed there. _ 


9 
Then. there are parties like the Christian Democratic Union, the 
Centre Party, which is active in the Rhineland, and the Free 
Democratic Party. The first is probably the largest and most 
‘influential party in the British zone, as it is in the American zone. 
Within these parties there are certainly many honest democrats and 
anti-fascists. But while in Berlin Christian trade unionists like Jakob 
Kaiser and Ernst Lemmer are in the chair of the Christian Democratic 
Union, in Western and Southern Germany many politicians who in - 
1933 capitulated before Hitler have taken over. They do not aim at a 
close anti-fascist unity between all parties but rather at a repetition of 
thecoalition policy of the Weimar Republic. They envisage a coalition 
between the Christian Democrat Union and the Social Democratic 
Party. The policy of such a coalition would“be directed against the’ 
Communists, that is against one large section of the working class in 
the British zcne. This has been made unmistakably clear by Mr. 
Schlange-Schoningen, who today is head of the administration of food 
and agriculture in the British zone. In a letter written in October, 
1945, this former German Nationalist Minister asked all his friends in 
Schleswig Healstein, big landowners and industrialists, to support a* 
Christian Reconstruction Party-which would be to the right of social 
Democracy but have a coalition with 1t. That would be ‘a front of all 
patriotic Germans against the Communists.” : 
A policy which refuses the united action of the two workers’ 
parties, as Schumacher advises, would, therefore, antagonise - 
“the workers and progressive people in the British zone, who, 
as the May Day demonstrations have shown, are making powerful 
demands for a truly democratic policy and workers’ unity.’ At the same’ 
time Social Democracy, preoccupied with its fight against the adherents 
of unity, would draw closer to the middle class parties—and repeat al] 
mistakes of the Weimar Republic. : 
Such a policy would have the support of all Conservative Groups, | 
of whom there are very many in the British zone but under the most 
diverse names and till now only allowed to function locally. Aj the end 
of March it was reported from Kiel: | sl 
‘‘The organisation of a new ‘German Conservative Party’ by the 
merger of a number of Rightist parties in the British zone was voted | 
for here recently at a. meeting of representatives of various small °. 
parties. The new party will ask for permission to function on a zone 
aide basis. Among the parties represented at the meeting were the 
German Reconstruction Party of Eckenfirde, Rendsburg and surround-~* 
ing districts, the Conservative People’s Party of Steinburg, the German, 
Conservative Party of Ploen, former seat of a Prussian. Military 
Academy, and a nurtber of other small‘ parties still in process of 
organisation.’’ (5). wok im 
Former Jew ‘baiter Wulle has founded a ‘‘ German Reconstruction - 
_ Party ’’ at, Hamburg. . In the Rhineland there are four separatist. 
, parties who either demand British Dominion Status for the Rhineland, . 
oF unee with France or an independent Rhinéland within the German. 
eich. , 4 . 
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Most, if not all, of these groups can be considered as organisations 
of reactionary elements favoured by big capital and the landowners, - 
especially those who fled from the East. Even if they call themselves 
‘‘ People’s Party’? or ‘‘ Workers’ Party,’’ one should not forget that 
Adolf Hitler, too, called his party at first ‘‘ German Workers’ Party.’’ 

As after 1918, reaction in Germany dong a democratic cloak. They 
are defenders of ‘‘ democracy ’’—against the unity of the Labour 
movement. Democracy in their view is the state of affairs where all 
progressive forces are split and fighting each other. They would like 
Socialists and Communists going all out in a_ suicidal, fratricidal 
struggle. Then other workers, peasants, artisans, intellectuals would 
turn away from the workers’ parties in disgust. They would not look 
to-the workers’ parties for a lead, but to other forces. Meanwhile the 
Nazis and all their friends in industry, among the Civil Service, former 
officers, landowners, war profiteers would entrench themselves in the 
administration. They would again act the parts of democrats until it 
suited them to throw off the mask. 

Do not forget: : 

Many of the trust magnates who organised Nazi aggression are 
restoring their positions. They have created 24 Economic Associa- 
> tions (Wirtschaftsvereinigungen) and 26 Professional Associations 

(Fachverbinde) in the British zone, which are just other names for 

their old Federations. ; 

Many leading members of the former German National 

Party who helped Hitler into power and even took part in his first 

Government hold today leading positions in administration, such as 

Schlange-Schéningen, or Dr. Lehr, who is President of the North- 

Rhine Province. | 

Many big landowners have taken over Jand or are strenuously 
opposing agrar‘an reform; Soa 

Many instances are known of organised Nazi -hooliganism 
against anti-fascists, especially in Schleswig-Holstein and North- 

West Germany. 

with the 


The British zone could very quickly be brought into line 
. More progressive developments in the Russian zone if there was Close 
collaboration of the two workers’ parties and of all honest aa aaa 
-and democrats in every pit, factory, village, local council, district a 
Provincial Government. Then, given British agreement, large-scale 
reforms could be carried through, such as agrarian reform, which 1s 
overdue, a change in industrial ownership, a big clean up of adminis- 
tration and school reform. Yt would help to solve many difficult 
problems, foremost the food problem, with which Military Government 
16 today struggling. There would be no more talk of differences between 
Eastern and. Western Germany and many causes of present friction 
_ between the occupation powers which are so eagerly exploited by Nazis 


and their like would disappear. 


; THE CHOICE 
The German workers certainly would greet such a change whole- 
heartedly, But as long as the opponents of unity receive strong 
SeUP ROFL trom riba Britain and the British Labour Party they are 
du pecs, a se of the Weimar Republic which led to 
‘i ‘ , e tried to show, under the protection of that 
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republic, reaction gathered until it was strong enough to discard all 
masks and to begin to prepare for aggressive war again. This would 
be the unavoidable result of continued support for the policy of 
Schumacher and the conservative Schlange-Schéningen who today 
play a prominent part in the political life of the British zone. 


There is a legitimate question which the German Socialist workers 
ask themselves. Is Great Britain really interested in a great political, 
social and cultural democratic transformation of Germany? Because 
if it is, then it should not hinder working class unity, which alone can 
bring about this transformation. Or is it, as it. seems at present, 
building up a new Weimar Republic under its own leadership? - This 
would mean much more than the splitting of Germany into two parts— 
‘ore where the monopolists, big landowners, militarists and reactionary 


bureaucrats have been removed from power and another where they are’ 


. still free to intrigue against peace and progress. Already many voices 
are heard which propose that the reparations programme laid down at 
Potsdam and the destruction of the German war potential especially 
in the Rhineland should not be carried through. Mr, Gerald Barry, 


in a letter to ‘‘ The New Statesman and Nation,’’ drew attention to 


- these sinister proposals, citing Mr. Robert Boothby. He writes: 


6 | Phe hard objective of a single Germany within a harmonious 


Europe is joyously discarded, and the prospect of a world sharply 
divided into anti-Russian and pro-Russian is welcomed with ill-con- 
cealed impatience for its early and complete fulfilment. .The objective is 
stated with complete candour. Less than twelve months after the 
second defeat of German militarism. within a generation we are told. of 
‘the incredible folly of limiting German industrial production in the 
West.’ The Ruhr and the Saar are to become the centre of a close 
industrial alliance embracing Germany, France, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and, of course, Great Britain. To make quite certain that there is no 
anti-German nonsense about this plan, we are fteminded that it is, in 
fact, a revival of the dream of Dr. Rathenaw, enemy of Socialism, 
chief industrial architect of the A.E.G. cartel and economic dictator 


of Germany in the 1914-18 war. Now the industrial build up'which. 


has twice laid Europe in ruins within a quarter of a century is to be » 
reconstructed on a still more gigantic scale—but this time with a. 
safeguard against it being used to attack Britain. Britain will.not be | 


among the victims of the combination this time, because Britain 
herself will be in it, will lead it. This time Germany will not be a 
menace, but an ally. A new foe has now been found, whose ‘westward 
expansion’ must be stopped. It is not such a vast step forward from this 
position to a proposal for a £1,000,000,000 loan to set the poor German 
industrialists on their feet. The deferred hopes of 1939 can now per- 


A 


aps. be, realised. What a shame that so much time has been wasted, 


and so many millions ‘of lives lost, by a tiresome and wnnecessary ' 


_diversion.”’ (6) 


It ig because of these very real dangers that we say to the British 
Labour movement: - : 


: bse Support to: the enemies of uhity means to weaken democracy in 
Germany. ne aa 
ig es \ ' t a 


v(, Tt will strengthen reaction jand Gernign imperialiem.which dream of — 


“a new aggressive war, . : | 
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It will endanger peace. 
It will not lead to Socialism. 


But a united German working class will be able to transform | 
Germany into a peaceful country, which can be accepted again into 
the community of nations. - 


In the interests of peace, of iéaiecrae » of socials m 
Geman y 18 PauePer. unity 


